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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


HE mountain beckons in the dis- 

tance, a fresh snowfall has written 
a crisp, clean invitation on the coun- 
tryside, and the outdoorsman can’t 
resist the call of the wild. 
This is the sort of setting that tugs at the heart-strings of all who love 
to wander away from house, factory and workshop into a winter wonderland. 
And for those Pennsylvanians who live in Centre county or who have spent 
four of the happiest years of their lives on the campus of Pennsylvania State 
University, perhaps this month’s cover will strike a familiar chord in their 
hearts. 

The lone hunter who is slowly following the ice-rimmed brook into the 
purple mountain’s majesty in the background actually is heading towards 
one of Pennsylvania’s most famous Allegheny ridges—Mount Nittany. He is 
going down the banks of Spring Creek near Houserville, headed into a land 
of legend and historic splendor. Here is the source of Penn State’s illustrious 
Nittany Lions—a looming mountain that still retains that touch of rugged 
wilderness so rapidly being lost on the American scene. 

At the start of this New Year, most men find it difficult to trade the 
warmth of the hearthside and the comfort of the easy chair for the bitter 
chill of the northwest wind and the rise of a mountain. But there are still 
some who seek their sport on the rugged side, their quarry a fox or great 
horned owl or crow. Perhaps they simply enjoy a hike away from the tele- 
phone, television and time schedule. Gone are the mountain lions that once 
roamed the wooded slopes and benches of this glorious mountain; safe are 
the deer and rabbits which survived an earlier hunting season. But still 
strong are the impulses which draw men away from the cement and macadam 
into an ancient and hallowed hunting ground. 

To start the “sixties” and a new series of cover paintings for GAME 
NEWS, this scene of a famous Pennsylvania landscape and hunting region 
was painted by Victor R. Stephen. Others will follow in each season of the 
year. Vic lives with his wife and two sons in State College. After graduating 
in Commercial Illustration from Pratt Institute in 1947, he did advertising 
layout and illustration in New York City. In 1948 he became publications 
production manager for the Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics at 
Cornell University. Vic came to Pennsylvania and her State University in 
1955 as staff artist in the College of Agriculture. He has exhibited in many 
museums throughout the country and has held one-man shows at Cornell 
and in San Jose, Costa Rica where he served a year as visual aids consultant 
for the Interamerican Institute of Agricultural Sciences. 
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Editorial ... 


OF Sixty And Safety 


19602 Happy New Year which starts the “golden sixties,” a decade 
predicted to be characterized by the conquest of space, by peace 
and prosperity . . . the beginning of an era of crucial concern to conserva- 
tion, ten years of decision on how best to make our planet provide a super- 
abundance of natural resources to feed, clothe, heat and house an exploding 
population and supply a booming economy based on the material things 
of life. 

And if there could be but one word that would sum up all the answers 
to all the problems of a complicated age, that word might well be SAFETY! 
The race for outer space hinges on making a rocket that will safely transport 
a human being to the stars and back. The disarmament race on this planet 
starts on the premise that modern warfare would endanger the safety of all 
mankind, not just the armies and nations involved. And to the sportsman, 
safety is the key, not only to his own right to bear arms but 
also to the places in which he may use them. 

This month almost 16,000 farmers and landowners will 
start receiving this magazine as a token of appreciation for 
keeping their land open to public hunting. Most of them are 
enrolled in the Game Commission’s Cooperative Farm-Game 
Program, some new to the program but many long-time partic- 
ipants who have displayed signs of welcome and safety zones 
since the program started in 1937. But for nearly 4,000 farmers 
recently enrolled in the Commission’s new Safety Zone Program, 
this is the start of a new experience. 

These people are not permitting the public to hunt on 
and use their lands because of the magazine. The reason they 
will keep their land open for outdoor recreation is undoubtedly 
based on the added safety they will be granted through the 
posting of warning signs 150 yards out from their homes and 
buildings plus increased patrolling to insure these safety zones 
are not violated. 

Through this simple but effective means, more than l,- 
719,000 acres of Pennsylvania farmland will be available to 
sportsmen in 1960. In a century characterized by fast shrinking 
facilities for recreational purposes, this factor of safety is now 
and will continue to be the most important answer to hunting’s 
most pressing problem. It proves conclusively that if people 
know their property, livestock, buildings and families can be 
kept safe from damage or injury, they are willing to host the 
courteous and considerate hunter. 



























1. What game bird wears “snow- 

shoes” in winter? 

Do mice hibernate during the 

winter? 

What game animal acquires a 

white coat in winter? 

Does the monarch butterfly hi- 

bernate or migrate? 

What happens to frogs in cold 

weather? 

The field mouse stores great 

quantities of grain, seeds, and 

dried berries for winter use. 

True or false? 

7. The black bear goes to sleep in 
early winter and doesn’t wake 
until the following _ spring. 
True or false? 

8. Is the hummingbird a good 
long distance flier? 


Oe. eee 


HEN winter comes roaring out 

of the North we humans can 
merely turn up the thermostats in 
our steam-heated, storm-windowed, 
insulated houses and forget about it. 
Wild creatures, on the other hand, 
are not so fortunate, and the means 
by which they cope with this most in- 
hospitable of seasons is one of the 


most interesting facets of nature 
study. 
Birds, for instance, have two 


choices. They can stick it out in 
Pennsylvania or they can do what 
well-heeled Yankees do—migrate to 
the Southland for the winter. The 
bulk of our insectivorous and wading 



































Wildlife and Winter 


birds prefer the latter, trekking to 
Mexico, Central and South America, 
and southern United States. Even the 
diminutive hummingbird thinks noth- 
ing of winging across the vast Gulf 
of Mexico to reach a warmer climate. 

Those species that remain with us 
must tolerate low temperatures and 
a shortage of some foods. Few birds 
are more admirably adapted to such 
an existence than the ruffed grouse. 
A scarcity of seeds, insects, berries, 
and greens bothers him not one iota; 
he can get along very well on a diet 
of tree buds. Deep snows are no 
hindrance, either, for in autumn a 
horny fringe forms on his toes to act 
as snowshoes. He feels so much at 
home in the snow, in fact, that he 
often roosts in it, flying headlong 
into the stuff and spending the night 
there. 

Quail, on the other hand, are 
southerners at heart, and are not ad- 
verse to feeding in barnyards or sleep- 
ing in unused outbuildings in severe 
weather. 

Most of the ducks go south in the 
fall, but goldeneyes, American mer- 
gansers, and the hardier blacks and 
mallards seem to enjoy our blustery 
weather. Last winter I watched about 
a hundred mallards and black ducks 
on the Susquehanna. During the day- 
light hours they loafed about an open 
stretch of water. Each night they flew 
inland to feed on corn from machine- 
picked fields. 




















































Few birds make the most of north- 
ern winters like the great horned owl 
does. Mid-winter is his mating season 
and Mrs. Owl is often incubating her 
eggs in late February. 


Mammals are ill-equipped for long- 
distance moving, consequently among 
Pennsylvania mammals only certain 
bats are migratory. The others must 
make the best of it. Mother Nature 
helps by supplying them with a 
winter coat consisting of a heavy 
blanket of under-fur beneath the long 
guard hairs. Some, like the deer, ac- 
quire hollow hair for better insula- 
tion. To render them more ineon- 
spicuous in scanty cover most animals’ 
coats are grayer in winter than in 
summer. The snowshoe rabbit and 
some of the weasel tribe go a step 
farther and turn white to match the 
snowy background. The snowshoe 
rabbit, in addition, grows a dense 
fringe of long hairs on his enormous 
hind feet, providing the “snowshoes” 
from which his name is derived. 

Among mammals the beaver prob- 
ably makes the most elaborate prep- 
arations for winter. All through the 
autumn he labors day and night to 
get his dam and lodge in good repair 
and lay away an ample food supply. 
Aspen, birch, beech, ironweed and 
other limbs and small trees are cut 
into convenient lengths and jammed 
into the mud bottom of the beaver 
pond. Though the pond freezes over 
the big rodent can always leave his 
lodge through the underwater door- 
way and bring back a stick to feed on. 

The lodge, or house, is one of the 
sturdiest of wildlife’s winter homes. 
Consisting of a hollowed-out mound 
of sticks, mud, and leaves that fre- 
quently attains a diameter of twelve 
feet or more, it contains a living 
chamber above the water line. When 
it freezes even the most determined 
bear can not break through its steely 
walls. 

The muskrat builds a_ similar, 
though smaller, domeshaped house of 
cat-tails or rushes. Though occasion- 
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WHITE -FOOTED 
MOUSES CONVERTED 
SRD NEST 


ally credited with storing food the 
‘rat usually gathers its roots and herb- 
age as hunger dictates. 


During the autumn months the 
gray squirrels work frantically gather- 
ing nuts of all kinds and burying 
them individually in the ground. The 
red squirrel possesses a more diversi- 
fied appetite. Hemlock cones are 
buried in neat, overlapping rows in 
shallow holes; larger pine cones are 
stashed away in underground cham- 
bers or placed in the forks of tree 
limbs. Tulip tree seed heads are com- 
monly stored underground or in hol- 
low trees or stumps, as are nuts of 
all kinds. Butternuts and black wal- 
nuts are often merely laid in large 
crotches. Mushrooms are hung in 
forking tree branches. 


Few animals can match the perky 
chipmunk’s feverish pace as he carries 
seeds and nuts in bulging cheek 
pouches to his secret underground 
vaults. Though he spends the cold 
months in the deep sleep of hiberna- 
tion he awakens frequently. When he 
does, it’s a simple matter to crawl 
through a connecting corridor to one 
of his well-stocked larders and have a 
square meal before trudging back to 
bed. 


The dainty white-footed mouse, 
too, hoards food for a rainy day—or 


should I say, a snowy day? Hollow 
logs and stumps, woodpecker holes, 
hollow trees, birdhouses, and the 
walls of the buildings are its gran- 
aries which it stuffs with an amazing 
quantity of beech nuts, acorns, cherry 
seeds, sunflower seeds, domestic grain, 
and other mousey delicacies. 


The white-foot constructs a com- 
fortable home for winter—a bulky 
nest either in some cranny or out in 
the open. Because he is an accom- 
plished climber he often uses a lofty 
bird nest as a foundation for his 
domicile, roofing it over with leaves 
and lining it with shredded inner 
bark. 


The field mouse, or vole, displays 
none of the white-foot’s concern for 
the future, except to move into a 
grasslined chamber deeper in the 
ground. He is frequently forced to 
forage extensively under deep snows 
to seek roots, grasses and grain to 
keep alive. When these are scarce he 
often eats the bark from trees, un- 
fortunately making no distinction be- 
tween wild trees and orchard stock. 


The strange little jumping mouse, 
whose tremendous tail and eight-foot 
jumps must be seen to be believed, 
neither stores food for the winter nor 
braves the wintry blasts to find it. 
This smart rodent merely sleeps 
through the whole miserable affair. 
He’s so completely sold on hiberna- 
tion, in fact, that he spends fully half 
of each year a-snoozin’. 


Possibly the most famous sleeper of 
all is the portly woodchuck, whose 
legendary date of awakening is in- 
scribed on calendars as “Groundhog 
Day.” His winter nap is a classic ex- 
ample of hibernation. His tempera- 
ture drops to approximately that of 
his surroundings. Respiration occurs 
only once in four or five minutes, and 
his heartbeats are several seconds 
apart. Curled in a tight ball Bre’r 
Woodchuck feels no pain until the 
warmer weather revives him. 


The black bear, too, sleeps through 
most of the winter but, unlike the 











‘chuck, is easily aroused. Because the 
cubs are born in mid-winter and her 
bedroom must double as a maternity 
ward the she-bear selects a snug den 
in a hollow log, hollow stump, shal- 
low cave, or cavity beneath the roots 
of a tree. The male blackie is not so 
particular, and often “dens” in an 
exposed situation. 
Raccoons and skunks, too, hit the 
= — = sack during spells of the roughest 
—==—< 3 weather, although they are often 
===> — abroad when there’s snow on the 
— ground. 


et Insects are conspicuous by their 
absence during the wintertime, but 
probably every deer hunter has 
noticed the numerous pale-colored 
moths that flutter about the woods on 
certain days. Most of these are the 
adult male form of the cankerworms, 
commonly known as “inch-worms” or 
“loopers.” What brings them out of 
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MUSHROOM ee hiding in such inhospitable weather? 
STORED (N 7) * ° ° 
TREE BY “i Love, my friend. The wingless fe- 


REP BRL males have emerged from their 


underground cocoons and crawled up 
ECC ‘MASS OF THE 


TENT CATERPILLAR Suitable trees to mate and lay their 
eggs. Somehow the males got the 
message. 


On sunny days, particularly in late 
winter, the lovely brown and gold 
mourning cloak butterfly ventures out 
to sample each brief preview of 
Spring. It, and its smaller relatives 
hibernate as adults in hollow logs 
and trees. Most moths and butterflies, 
however, winter as pupae. 

One orange-brown and black but- 
sitisiniaaial Baan! terfly called the Monarch has long 

BUTTERFLY been famous for not spending winter 

with us. In the fall these handsome 
insects migrate in large flocks to 

avoid the numbing cold. 
Many insects die with the advent 
“CINE CONE GALL of cold weather, leaving to their éggs, 
ON WILLOW larvae, or pupae the responsibility of 
weathering the cold months and per- 
petuating the species. The tent cater- 
pillars, whose “varnished” egg masses 
can be seen on ‘many a wild cherry 
twig, are one example. The praying 
mantis, too, dies months before see- 
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ing her myriad tiny youngsters come 
spilling out of their frothy nursery 
in the spring. 

Of those hibernating in the larval 
stage the wooly bear caterpillar is 
perhaps the most familiar. He curls 
up beneath boards and trash at au- 
tumn’s end. Some larvae winter in 
plant deformities such as goldenrod 
galls or the pine cone galls on wil- 
lows. A great many immature insects 
pass the winter beneath the ground 
in silken cocoons or as glassy crys- 
alids. The nymphs of cicadas are not 
content to avoid one winter deep in 
the earth. Some of them live up to 
twenty years in darkness. The four- 
teen-year “locust” is one species that 
misses thirteen winters and emerges 
during its fourteenth summer. 

Bumblebees die in the fall, all ex- 
cept the young queens. The latter 
hibernate in some cranny until 
spring, when they begin a new colony. 
Most wasps follow the same pattern. 
Honeybees, on the other hand, keep 
their colonies alive and kicking— 
though at a decelerated pace— 
throughout the winter. Ant colonies 
work deeper into the soil and spend 
their winters intact. 

Reptiles and amphibians have dis- 
appeared long before cold weather 


COPPERHEAD AT 
WINTER DEN 








arrives. As early as late August our 
poisonous snakes, the timber rattlers 
and the copperheads, begin moving 
to the same rocky dens in which their 
ancestors have hibernated for untold 
centuries. Frequently they are joined 
by pilot blacksnakes—strange bedfel- 
lows indeed, in view of the fact that 
at any other time the blacksnake 
would have no compunctions what- 
ever about making a meal of one of 
its poisonous neighbors. Many harm- 
less snakes hibernate underground, 
some collecting in balls of fifty or 
more intertwined serpents. Water- 
snakes spend the winter under the 
overhanging banks of ponds and slug- 
gish streams. 

Wood turtles and most of their 
aquatic relatives burrow into the mud 
and debris on the stream or lake bot- 
tom, while the box turtle buries him- 
self in loose soil. Frogs are content to 
spend the cold months in the ooze of 
a pond bottom, while snails- think 
nothing of being frozen into a solid 
cake of ice. The smartest animals in 
Creation, on the other hand, shovel 
snow, carry out ashes, and buy tons of 
cold pills every winter. 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 

1. The ruffed grouse. 

2. The jumping mouse is prob- 
ably the only Pennsylvania 
mouse that does. 

The snowshoe rabbit. 

It migrates. 

They bury themselves in the 

mud of a pond bottom. 

False. This improvident fellow 

rustles food when he’s hungry. 

False. The bear is a light sleeper 

and probably awakes several 

times during the winter. 

8. Yes. A flight of 500 miles over 
water is commonly undertaken 

in migration. 
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Feeder Fun 


By Jim Seibel 


UTDOOR-MINDED folk who 

maintain and _ regularly stock 
feeders and stations for creatures of 
the wild, but who do not take ad- 
vantage of this open door to another 
and fascinating world, miss_ real 
pleasure. 

There is no more interesting and 
sure method of observing, studying 
and photographing a reasonable cross 
section of wild life. I have been re- 
paid many times over for every hour 
spent in a blind near our Woodland 


* Snackbar. Word seemed to_ get 
around, and those who came to 
dinner were many and_ varied. 


Among our welcome guests who have 
been repeated visitors were Mr. 
White Tailed Buck and his lady 
“Doesephine,” all varieties of Squir- 
tels, Cottontails, Snowshoes, Coon, 
Chippies, Grouse, Turkey and others. 

Of course there were those tena- 
cious trouble makers, whom we hesi- 
tate to label as friends, who insisted 
upon crashing the party. Among these 


was one destructive black bear. This 
fellow took some discouraging before 
he decided the place was definitely 
out-of-bounds. One great horned owl 
—liquidated. A gray fox, whose ideas 
concerning food were quite chan- 
neled and definitely did not include 
corn. Convincing Reynard that he 
was from the wrong side of the field 
was not difficult. A ghostly bob cat 
and one small, but potent, weasel 
were observed near the feeder about 
twilight one day. For some reason or 
other neither have ever returned—as 
far as we know. No doubt there were 
other predators, but due to the pres- 
ence of near and good cover, the 
mortality rate is well below par’ for 
the course. 

One evening about dusk I noticed 
a Porky ambling in. Putting this 
down for just plain noseyness on his 
part, I watched his awkward lumber- 
ing approach with some amusement 
—at first. All this effort could lead to 
nothing but disappointment—there 
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COTTONTAIL RABBIT wraps himself around a doughnut at feeder. Experiments with 


different foods 


produced some interesting results. Animals, like humans, apparently like 


a good, tasty doughnut liberally dunked in powdered sugar. 


was not a single crumble of salt near. 
I was not to be left in doubt for long 
—the feeder itself was this lad’s aim. 
He climbed aboard and proceeded to 
sink those big front teeth into the 
end discs of the feeder drum. It was 
not long before he had a nice pat- 
tern around the rim of the disc. A 
heavy dose of red pepper mixed with 
carpenters glue painted on the ends 
of the feeder must have given this 
boy quite a bronchial “hotfoot” and 
brought this particular phase of his 
wood carving career to a sudden halt. 
He left in a hurry, nor was Mr. 
Quills back for seconds. 

Practically all of the winter resi- 
dent birds will stop by for a snack. 
A rare visitor to most any bird or 
animal feeder is the Brown Creeper. 
Yet this little tree walker was a regu- 
lar guest if there was a bit of suet 
about. The tiny bird was observed 
on the ground at times, pecking away 
at seeds or bits of husks. There will 
be a grand variety of wild birds visit 
the feeders during the spring and 
fall migration periods. 

A feeder will. also serve as a modi- 
fied wild life lab, furnishing bits of 
useful information. Such items as 


various animals’ reactions to certain 
foods, the effects of some of the com- 
mercial “lures” or scents. The actions 
and behavior patterns of the critters 
themselves will furnish many interest- 
ing moments. That the little red 
squirrel makes life miserable for the 
gray we know, but did you know just 
the opposite holds true should a 
black squirrel come upon the little 
red menace. I have never seen a 
single exception to this. A red may 
be feeding, a black shows up and 
becomes a sooty blur heading for the 
red. Mr. Red leaves in haste and does 
not return until the black vacates the 
premises. 

Another interesting observation 
will come to light as you study the 
animals and birds around the feeder, 
and that is the very efficient alarm 
system of the wild creatures, and 
upon which their very existence de- 
pends. I for one am quite convinced 
that a variance in the tonal pattern 
exists depending entirely upon the 
cause of the alarm. The bark of a 
squirrel, for instance, has a different 
sound when caused by a man than 
that brought on by the appearance 
of a cat. I have tried this with both 
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live and mounted “alarm subjects.” 
A cleverly mounted coon pushed 
gently out of the bushes will send 
them off midst a burst of excited 
barks. The appearance of a cat brings 
a new note to the sound—a sort of 
rasping whine is added, and so it 
goes. 

Experiments with different foods 
and scents produced some interesting 
results. It would seem that all the 
world loves a good tasty doughnut, 
humans and animals alike. The pref- 
erence in the animal world seems to 
be an old-fashioned sweet doughnut 
liberally dunked in powdered sugar. 
At one time I poured honey over 
shelled corn, placed a piece of meat 
on the ground, added two doughnuts 
—one very close to the meat and an- 
other near the honey. After a bit a 
coon wandered in. He selected, first, 
the doughnut near the meat, then 
stepped in the honey to reach the 
second doughnut. After a short inter- 
val he returned and made off with 
the meat. Finally, and in spite of the 
flash bulbs, he put in his last appear- 
ance and worked on the honey. Rab- 
bits, Squirrels, Jumping Mice, Coons 


and most others, with the exception 
of the Red Squirrel, pass up the corn 
and other food until the doughnut 
supply is exhausted. 

Another time I placed quite a se- 
lection of food about the place, then 
added a generous sprinkling of hard 
candy. An opossum, displaying com- 
plete disdain for the food, could be 
heard all over the grounds enthusias- 
tically crunching on hard candy. 

The commercial “lures,” or scents, 
were tried at times and produced un- 
predictable results. They worked best, 
for me at least, on sultry sticky 
nights, evenings, or early mornings. 
They proved practically worthless 
during moderate to medium high 
winds. At no time did any of them 
bring in the animal for which they 
were intended. Rancid deer lures 
brought in coons and _ squirrels. 
Skunk odors seemed to be very attrac- 
tive to deer. Fox scent kept every- 
thing away with the exception of 
coons. In fact, the raccoon seems to 
be quite an individualist. Several 
times bits of sweets, honey, corn, 
meat, and other items of food were 
placed around. Then a few drops of 


CHIPMUNK PORTRAIT was made by animal itself as it tried to lift doughnut and take 


it to its den. Trip-wire attached from bait to camera activated flash and shutter. 
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one of the commercial liquid deer 
scents were sprinkled on a nearby 
tree root. A coon was observed “com- 
ing in.” He stepped over the meat, 
walked through the honey, around 
the corn, and set an unerring course 
for the tree root containing the 
scent. He spent quite a period of 
time carefully sniffing and fussing 
around the exposed root. 


By all means try your hand at ani- 
mal photography. Be prepared for 
many failures and many of the “good 
ones” slipping away. I’ve lost some 
excellent shots. A jumping mouse, 
about one-third the size of the dough- 
nut and trying to make off with same, 
plus two deer attempting to eat one 
doughnut between them, were lost 
one night due to improper setting of 
an automatic tripper, but it is a fas- 
cinating sport. Some sort of blind, or 
hide, is a must for this type of 
photography. You should have one 
of a permanent nature and one port- 
able blind. For the permanent one, it 
is more practical to construct it of 
“on the spot” material, and make it 
large enough to accommodate a small 
folding camp stool and a good steady 
tripod. Build it over a period of sev- 
eral days, or at least three weekends. 
In this way the animals will not be 
suddenly confronted with some large 
and new shape and become alarmed. 

Place the blind down wind from 
the feeder. You will find that there 
is one particular general direction 
from which the wind comes more 
often. In my section of Pennsylvania 
that area covers a broad swing from 
SW through W to N. I rarely have 
winds from NE through E to SW. 
This made it rather simple to locate 
my permanent blind. A smaller port- 
able blind is most useful for those 
contrary days that come along now 
and then when the wind insists on 
coming from just the wrong direc- 
tion. Make this blind of cloth, either 
dark green muslin or burlap, and 
stiffeners. The stiffeners may be either 





wood or light weight metal such as 
one-sixteenth inch thick extruded 
aluminum angle. Camouflage the 
blind by throwing some weeds and 
brush over it, or tie them to it by 
means of tabs sewed to the material. 

Use a fast film such as Tri-X or 
Super HY-Pan. For.night shooting 
flash of some sort is a must. If bulbs, 
a number five or its equivalent, de- 
pending on the type shutter your 
camera is equipped with, will give 
reasonable results. Use a polished re- 
flector. A 35mm camera with inter- 
changeable lenses comes in very 
handy. Use flash for fill-in during the 
early morning and evening. If you 
prefer finer grain film, try the new 
Plus-X. Be sure to experiment with 
this film under various light condi- 
tions and flash before putting it into 
regular use. Plus-X (new type) can 
be rated at about 200 for general 
shooting and will perform well. Use 
shutter speeds as fast as film and 
conditions will permit. 

For “surprise shooting” a camera 
trap can be most entertaining. This 
consists of a rigged layout whereby 
the animal or bird becomes both 
photographer and subject. There are 
small solenoid switches on tht market 
that can be made to fit most any 
camera that has a push-button re- 
lease. The solenoids operate on DC 
current of from 6 to 12 volts. A lamp 
battery of 6 volts, or combine two 
for twelve volts, does a top job. Ar- 
range it in such a manner that the 
animal takes its own picture by 
nibbling at the bait, or by stepping 
on rigged bark or other footing. 

Photographically speaking, my 
most troublesome night subject has 
been the liquid-eyed little flying 
squirrel. His leaf-like fluttering about 
gives but a whisker of time to catch 
him on film. I did catch him attempt- 
ing to make off with the reliable 
doughnut, but somehow that seemed 
like cheating this button-eyed rascal. 




















VER shoot a bunny with a button 

in his ear? Wildlife workers trap 
rabbits, mark them with aluminum, 
button-type ear tags, then release the 
animals. Retrapping and recovery of 
these tags has helped answer some 
questions about Pennsylvania’s num- 
ber one game animal. 

About a million and a half cotton- 
tail rabbits are bagged annually, 
chiefly on the fields and farms of the 
State. This makes rabbits, and knowl- 
edge about them, important to hunt- 
ers of the Commonwealth. 

Ninety Acres of Farm Land 

Between 1948 and 1957 rabbit re- 
search was carried out by the Wild- 
life Research Unit at The Pennsyl- 
_ vania State University as part of the 
graduate training program.* The 
purpose of this work was to deter- 
mine the number of animals pro- 
duced and the effects of mortality on 
the native rabbit population. 


*This research was directed by the late 
Dr. P. F. English, Professor of Wildlife 
Management. Field work was done by the 
following former students: David A. Arnold, 
Richard K. Neal, Dale E. Sheffer, Richard 
A. Lane, and Eugene C. Waldbauer. 


Rabbit Research Pays Off 


Compiled by Robert G. Wingard and Ward M. Sharp 





The studies were made on a 90 
acre tract of the University Farms. 
Regular agricultural operations were 
in effect on the area, and no special 
practices were undertaken to improve 
the area for rabbits. During the nine 
year period the crop rotation was 
corn, small grain, hay, and some po- 
tatoes. General land use for the 90 
acres is listed in tabular form: 


Cr eS Sk, 35 acres 
Woodland ........... 30 
Brush fencerows ..... 5 
Cee ens 2 AS 15 
Misc. open ........... 5 

90 acres 


The Rabbit Count 

Population estimates were made by 
live trapping and marking rabbits. 
Retrapping and recovery of marked 
animals enabled calculations to be 
made on the total estimated number 
of rabbits even though only a part 
of the total was actually captured. 
Admittedly, this census method does 
not give a precise measurement, but 
with careful observation by field 
workers it does give a reasonably 
accurate trend of rabbit numbers. 
It was important to know some- 
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thing of the early spring population 
so a breeding census was made in 
March of each year. Equally impor- 
tant was the number of rabbits pro- 
duced and available for hunting, 
since the area was open to public 
hunting throughout the study period. 
This fall count was made in October 
each year prior to small game season. 

The population estimates are 
shown in graph form below for both 
spring and fall periods. 


Rabbit Losses 


Records were kept throughout the 
period of study on the rabbit losses 


from all causes. Naturally not all 
dead rabbits were located, and some 
bagged by hunters were not reported. 

This tabulation of losses helps to 
make it possible to understand what 
happens to many of the rabbits that 
are produced. Hunting losses aver- 
aged about 20 per cent of the avail- 
able fall population. Highway losses 
(a secondary road bounded the area) 
accounted for the next highest loss, 
while predators, farming, human dis- 
turbance and other causes were of 
minor importance. 











Cause of loss 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 Total 
Hunting ........ 50 42 53 55 21 51 70 ee $42 
Highway kill 4 ll 14 4 16 23 aa 13 18 103 
Predators ....... 9 14 9 2 3 0 5 1 3 41 
il GS a a 6 5 4 1 3 1 ry 1 4 25 
Farming ........ 0 1 0 0 0 0 ° 0 0 1 
oe 0 1 0 0 0 0 Zz 0 0 1 
Unknown ....... 1 1 0 0 4 3 0 2 11 
OS ae ee 70 75 80 62 47 78 85 27 524 
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PENNSYLVANIA RABBITS can provide all the hunting any sportsman could wish for 





Photo by Don Shiner 


if they have proper food and cover conditions. Even with heavy harvest by hunting and 
losses from many other causes, they can bounce back surprisingly well each year. 


What This Study Means To You 


From the population figures it is 
obvious .that rabbits have high pro- 
duction. Even with heavy harvest by 
hunting and losses from many other 
causes they can bounce back surpris- 
- ingly well each year. 

Just as with other wildlife, rabbits 
are not always uniformly abundant 
sO we can expect ups and downs from 
one year to the next. These fluctua- 
tions in the populations of small 
game are of concern, but they are not 
cause for panic. 

It seems important to note that no 
predator control was done on this 
area, and except for a few rabbits 
turned loose near the area by a home 
gardener one season there was no re- 





stocking of rabbits. And no special 
rabbit food or cover was developed, 
just the normal agricultural use of 
this farm land. The area was open to 
public hunting and because it was 
known to have marked rabbits, it 
attracted exceptionally large numbers 
of hunters throughout most of the 
season. 

This. rabbit research paid off in 
more knowledge about native cotton- 
tails. It has clearly demonstrated that 
Pennsylvania rabbits can do nicely 


- where food and cover conditions are 


optimum in spite of high mortality 
and without the help of western rab- 
bits or predator control programs. 
Rabbits are here to stay and they can 
provide you with a lot of hunting 
fun now and in the future. 
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Pennsylvania's War on Wolves 


By J. Herbert Walker 
Illustrated by Nick Rosato 


OLVES howled down from the 

mountains and up from lowland 
valleys in the earlier days of Penn- 
sylvania. Their howls, especially at 
night and under an effulgent moon, 
brought shivers to occupants of lonely 
mountain cabins and homes in the 
sparsely-settled farm areas. 

Many present-day hunters are not 
aware that wolves inhabited nearly 
all of the Keystone State, were ex- 
tremely dangerous at times and 
brought considerable loss to settlers. 

“The most destructive wild animals 
of pioneer days were wolves. They 
were dangerous to humans only when 
traveling in packs of a half dozen or 
more and when desperate from 
hunger, but their depredations on 
livestock, especially sheep and calves, 
caused great loss. Sometimes a pack 
would destroy a whole flock of sheep 
in one night. A wolf could carry a 
lamb for miles, slung on its back,” 
according to S. W. Fletcher, in 
“Pennsylvania Agriculture and Coun- 
try Life,” published in 1950. 

Even though the wolf today might 
be considered a grand game animal 
by some hunters, it certainly was not 
regarded as such in other years. Resi- 
dents sought to exterminate it and 

finally succeeded. 

- The Swedish court at Upland (now 
Chester) authorized a bounty of forty 
guilders for each wolf scalp. The 
court also ordered that “52 wolf pitts 
or trap houses” be constructed in an 
effort to reduce the number of these 
animals that were preying on the 
meager livestock of the Swedish 
settlers along the Delaware river. 

In 1682 the provincial government 
of Pennsylvania enacted a law that 
if “any person .. . shall kill a dog 
wolf he shall have ten shillings and 


if a bitch wolf, fifteen shillings, if 
slain by a white man; if by an In- 
dian, five shillings and the skin for 
his pains.” 

In 1685 it was necessary for the 
grand jury of Chester county to im- 
pose a special tax for the payment 
of bounties! That tax was one pence 
per pound on personal property and 
real estate values and a poll tax of 
three pence. “Per pound,” of course, 
meant the British monetary pound. 

However, bounties did not bring 
the results expected. Wolves, al- 
though certainly reduced in numbers, 
were still running rampant and caus- 
ing great losses to the settlers. In 
1705, therefore, a law was passed 
authorizing the employment of pro- 
fessional wolf killers. 

Anyone agreeing to devote three 
days a week to hunting and killing 
wolves, and who registered with the 
county court, was to be paid a bounty 
of 25 shillings a head. The previous 
year the bounty had been “seven 
shillings six pence for every wolf 
puppy and fifteen shillings for every 
dog or bitch wolf, to be paid from 
county funds.” 

Bounties on wolf pups, it was felt, 
would induce many men to seek out 
wolf dens where the young animals 
were born and easily kill off the 
young. In spite of these bounties, 
wolves continued to harass the small, 
but growing, sheep industry in and 
around Philadelphia and make this 
form of husbandry extremely costly 
and hazardous. 

Succeeding governments continued 
to pay bounties on the animals. 

“An act to encourage more Effec- 
tively the destruction of Wolves and 
Panthers in the counties of Luzerne, 
Susquehanna, Wayne, Pike, Jefferson, 
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McKean, Tioga, Potter, Bradford and 
Monroe counties” was passed by the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania in 
1840. The act placed a bounty on a 
full-grown wolf at $25.00 and on a 
wolf pup at $12.50. 

This seemed to stimulate the 
slaughter of wolves by both hunters 
and trappers. Certainly the bounties 
were liberal for those days, attesting 
to the fact that officials were aware 
of the continuing depredations of 
these beasts and were determined to 
put an end to them. 

The last bounties paid on wolves 
by certain counties in northern Penn- 
sylvania were: Warren, 1886; Mc- 
Kean, 1868; Elk, 1877; Clearfield, 
1881; Forest, 1884; Tioga, 1886; 
Potter, 1890. 

One result of the bounty law of 
1840 came in the organization of 
community wolf drives. In such 
drives a large area—perhaps an en- 
tire township—was selected as the 
place for the drive. This area was 
surrounded by the hunters moving 
within sight of each other and who, 
at a given signal, advanced toward 
the center yelling and shouting and 
shooting. Few wolves escaped—and 
many other animals were also slain. 


Records seem to indicate that 
wolves began their long trek toward 
extermination about the 1870's, al- 
though small packs continued in the 
deeper forest districts, especially in 
northern Pennsylvania, still doing 
some damage to livestock. During 
some of the more severe winters they 
became quite bold and on occasion 
invaded pens, making away with pigs 
and sheep even within sight of farm 
homes. 


Research shows that the last wolves 
in Pennsylvania were killed by Seth 
Iredell Nelson, in Clearfield county 
—one in February and one in March, 
1892. Capt. A. A. Clay, a long resi- 
dent of Ridgway, stated the last wolf 
was killed in Elk county in 1891. 


So numerous were wolves in early 
Wyoming Valley that farmers would 


drive all sheep and young cattle into 
enclosures at night and around these 
enclosures they built large fires to 
keep the wolves away. It required 
stout-hearted men to battle the 
wolves and courageous women to 
keep their fears of the animals away 
from growing children, especially at 
night when the wolves howled so 
fiercely. 


Henry B. Plum, in his “History of 
Hanover Township and the Wyo- 
ming Valley,” wrote: “Many men 
have been overtaken by night at a 
distance from home, and sometimes 
only a short distance, and have been 
forced to climb into trees to get out 
of reach of the wolves and sit there 
all night. As the morning sun began 
to give a little light the wolves would 
sneak off one by one until all were 
gone and the shivering traveler could 
come down and go home.” 


Stories in musty newspaper vol- 
umes, in books and a few. magazine 
articles dealing with the subject, in- 
dicate that the greatest, most con- 
sistent slaughter of the wolves in 
Pennsylvania came during the 1870's. 
In my reference files are the names 
of many wolf killers, names jotted 
down during research over a period 
of many years. 

Among the professional hunters 
was Bill Long, born in present-day 
Reading in 1790 and who died in 
1881. Long spent most of his hunting 
years in what is now Clearfield county 
and, according to reports, killed ap- 
proximately 2,000 wolves. In 1835 he 
located five wolf dens. Annually he 
visited these dens for many years tak- 
ing from them hundreds of wolf 
pups. George Smith, a Jefferson 
county wolf hunter, is reported to 
have slain about 500 of the animals. 

What did the Pennsylvania wolf 
look like? What was the average size 
and weight of the animal? These 
questions are difficult to answer for 
a certainty today. 


Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, natural- 
ist and folklorist who died last year, 
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claims in his writings there were 
three kinds of wolves in Pennsylvania 
—gray, black and brown. Other 
writers, however, say the so-called 
black and brown wolves were color 
phases of the gray wolf, just as there 
have been “cinnamon” and brown 
bears killed in Pennsylvania which 
have been proved to be color phases 
of the black bear. 

There may have been differences 
in size and color among wolves due 
to some biological quirk or natural 
conditions in various sections of the 
state, yet most hunters in the early 
days are recorded as saying that the 
wolves bred remarkably true to color. 

Blackman’s “History of Susque- 
hanna County,” says that the wolves 
were “coarse, gray-haired, ugly-look- 
ing things.” 

The largest variety, the gray wolf, 
according to Shoemaker, had its 
habitat in the northern and southern 
tier of counties; the “brown” wolf 
was prevalent in the Blue Mountains 
and ranged up through the West 
Branch Valley as far as Clearfield 
county; the “black” wolf, strangely 
enough, was reported by hunters as 


frequenting only the Seven Moun- 
tains area of Centre and Mifflin coun- 
ties. Some records show, wrote Shoe- 
maker, that only a few of the so- 
called black wolves were jet black, 
the colors of most ranging from a 
dark brown to a “dirty” black. The 
gray wolf, however, held its color ex- 
tremely well. 

C. W. Dickinson, long a resident 
of Smethport, one of the state’s great- 
est wolf hunters, left many records 
and in all of them he wrote only of 
the “gray wolf.” 

What about the size of the wolf? 
Here is what .-Dickinson wrote: “I 
have taken from my records the fol- 
lowing measurements of a gray wolf 
killed in 1869—from tip of nose to 
end of tail, 574% inches; from heel 
of forefoot to top of shoulders, 2614 
inches; tusks, 1% inches.” Search 
through other records indicates that 
the above measurements were about 
average. 

What about the howl of the wolf? 
Most writers say the howl made one’s 
blood run cold. Josiah Lord, of Sus- 
quehanna county, described the 
antics of a pack of wolves that de- 
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scended on a dead cow near his home, 
as recorded in Blackman’s History, 
as follows: 

“About two o'clock in the morning 
we were waked by a sudden howling 
of wolves and they yelled without 
intermission until daylight. As they 
continued, the fine yelp of pups in- 
creased the roar which seemed to 
shake the earth like thunder!” 

Another Susquehanna county man 
had this to say: “I wish I could de- 
scribe this howl but the best compari- 
son I can give would be to take a 
dozen railroad whistles, braid them 
together, and then let one strand 
after another drop off, the last peal 
so frighteningly piercing as to go 
through your heart and you would 
feel your hair stand up on end.” 

Dr. J. W. McKnight, in his 
“Pioneer History of Northwestern 
Pennsylvania,” who often heard 
wolves howl, wrote: “I have listened 
in my bed to the dismal howl of the 
Pennsylvania wolf and for the bene- 
fit of those who have never heard a 
wolf's musical soiree I will state here 
that one wolf leads off in a long 
tenor and the whole pack joins in 
the chorus. Their howling presented 
a dismal and terrific noise on a clear, 
cold night, that echoed from one hill 
to another.” 

In 1910, the writer visited with 
Jesse Logan, descendant of Chief 
Cornplanter, of the Senecas, on the 
Cornplater Grant in Warren county. 
Logan, who then was nearing 100 
years of age—he died in 1916—told 
me many things about his years of 
hunting in the Pennsylvania hills. 

Logan described for me the howl 
of the wolf and from all I have read 
on the subject, it appears his descrip- 
tion is best of all. The animals, he 
said, usually stood on a knoll, would 
drop their heads toward the ground 
and the howl began as the head was 
slowly lifted, the tone ascending the 
scale until the nose of the animal 
pointed to the sky when the then 
high-pitched howl ended in several 





short, sharp yelps. Then the howl 
began all over again until the animal 
appeared satisfied. I shall never forget 
Logan’s imitation of a wolf howl. 
Dickinson says: “The peculiar traits 
of the wolf family are too numerous 
to state here . . . the wolf is one of 
the most cunning and shrewd ani- 
mals .. . they are difficult to catch 
in a trap... if a wolf is caught in 
a trap by bait and should happen to 
make his escape don’t try to catch 
that wolf again... their chief food 
consists of deer meat, mutton, wood- 
chucks, ’coons and rabbits . . . they 
are quite bold in the nighttime but 
unmerciful cowards in the daylight 
. as far as the human family is 
concerned they are cowards... a 
lone wolf will kill any deer or drive 
away any bear and two wolves will 
put a bear to flight in a hurry... at 
nighttime they will come within ten 
or twelve yards of a campfire and 
howl for hours. 
“A full-grown Pennsylvania wolf is 
about as tall as a greyhound dog, has 
a long nose, quite slim; he has large 
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tusks, a fine set of teeth, a mouth 
well-split back; he has a treacherous, 
roving eye, very keen; he is heavily 
built through the butt of the loins; 
ears about four inches long, inclined 
to be thick and they stand up on 
his head. He is quite deep through 
the chest and well cut up in the 
flanks. He is thin through the chest, 
body and hams... . his hair is long 
but not coarse. ... it gives him a 
shaggy appearance. .. . his tail is 
long and shaggy. 

“Their main hold on a sheep or a 
deer (except a deer with antlers) is 
the throat, which they will hang 
onto, giving the animal a few violent 
shakes, which will make their necks 
creak until the animal stops strug- 
gling, then he will let go. . . . The 
wolf is very strong, quick and active. 
If a lone wolf comes upon a buck 
deer with antlers, the wolf will 
dodge around the buck until he 
gets a snap at the buck’s gambrel 
joint and he will have one leg of 
that buck useless and a snap or two 
at the other gambrel joint and that 
buck’s legs are done for. Now he is 
an easy prey for the wolf. Just one 
more hold and that buck is a dead 
deer.” 

The weight of a wolf? According to 
old diaries and records the average 
weight was about 75 pounds, al- 
though a number that weighed as 
much as 100 pounds were killed. 

One. could add much more infor- 
mation about the wolf, gleaned from 
many sources, to tell the story of this 
interesting, courageous and at times 





dangerous animal that brought terror 
to many Pennsylvania mountain dis- 
tricts. But the wolf went the way of 
other native animals—down the long, 
long trail to extermination along 
with the buffalo, the panther, the 
moose and the native elk. 

Like other animals now gone from 
the Pennsylvania scene the wolf has 
left his name. There is a Wolfdale in 
Washington county and it derives 
most likely from the wolves that in- 
habited that area. There are numer- 
ous Wolf Rocks, Wolf Dens, Wolf 
Runs to remind us of the days when 
such animals were prevalent. But 
bounties, wolf traps, guns, “circle” 
drives, and even poison, reduced the 
wolves to extinction. 

Reading tales of old-time wolf 
hunters and the few accounts left us 
by historians, gives one born in later 
years a feeling that, perhaps, he 
missed a great era in the Pennsyl- 
vania hills, an era when wolves were 
plentiful and the pursuit and killing 
of them, necessary as it was held to 
be, must have at the same time 
added zest to the lives of hunters 
and mountain farmers even as the 
howls of the wolves brought shivers 
and chills to mountain housewives 
and frightened children in darkened 
corners of lonely cabins. 

What would present-day hunters, 
sitting in the evenings before blazing 
log fires in their cabins in the hills, 
give for the opportunity of hearing a 
pack of wolves howling their chal- 
lenge to the night from some nearby 
mountain peak? 





OPERATION RABBIT CAPTURE 


Oblong wooden boxes appearing on private and public properties at this 
time indicate the Game Commission is engaged in its annual wintertime 
program of live trapping rabbits. In a one-month drive, early each year, many 
thousands of cottontails are removed from cemeteries, tree nurseries, parks 
and gardens where the animals are unwelcome. The captured bunnies. are 
soon released in open hunting territory where it is hoped they will increase 


the shooters’ sport. 


Game Protectors and agents appointed by the Commission are the only 
persons who may lawfully trap the rabbits. It is unlawful for other persons 


to tamper with the green box traps or animals in them. 





SMALL GAME COVER is peor by this Hanover water company ealbione' as he ‘pile 
brush left from a thinning operation on the watershed area. 





Christmas Trees for Wildlife 


By Robert G. Miller 


HIS is the time of the year when 

that Christmas tree, if not already 
discarded, looks a bit wilted as it 
stands in the corner of the living 
room. 

The dusty ornamental balls and 
tinsel still retain some of their 
sparkle but the branches are droop- 
ing, splotches of brown appear here 
and there, and the floor is littered 
with dried needles which fall by the 
mere flick of a finger. 

It may look a bit useless by now, 
good only for the trash pile, but 
there is still quite a bit of usefulness 
left in that old tree from a sports- 
man’s point of view. 

Unknown to many, that dried up 
tree can form excellent cover for 
small game and the Columbia Fish 





and Game Assn. is putting several 
discarded trees, provided by members, 
to this use in an experimental pro- 
gram this year. 

Although a few scattered cases have 
been reported, the value of using 
discarded trees for this particular 
purpose apparently isn’t widely recog- 
nized in this part of the country. 

However, instead of being burned, 
the trees are being put to good use 
—conservation wise—in other parts of 
the country with results ranging from 
good, where such projects have just 
been started, to excellent in areas 
where this has been done for several 
years. 

Because of today’s farming prac- 
tices, and of the loss of valuable land 
to housing, industry and public utili- 
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ties, some immediate action must be 
taken to provide the necessary cover 
for small game before it is too late. 
This is where the discarded Christ- 
mas trees come in. 

Similar projects are being carried 
out elsewhere in the country and the 
possibility of doing likewise in Lan- 
caster County, at least on a small 
scale at first, gained a foothold when 
the idea met with the approval of 
the Columbia sportsmen. 

In fact J. Earle Pfoutz, Jr., of near 
Lancaster, a director in the Red Rose 
Chapter, Izaak Walton League of 
America, has been doing this on his 
farm. He reports that even after the 
needles fall off, honeysuckle vines 
growing over the branches form ex- 
cellent cover for rabbits and pheas- 
ants. 

During the past Christmas season, 
approximately three million trees 
were harvested for sale and, on over 
2,000 tree plantations in the Key- 
stone state, more than 60 million 
trees of all sizes and species are now 
growing. 

We are all familiar with what hap- 
pens to these trees. A week or two 
after Christmas they start drying out, 
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the gay decorations are removed, and 
then they are hauled to the backyard 
to be burned. In some communities 
thousands are burned at “Twelfth 
Night” ceremonies. 

Certainly this is all worthwhile 
from a safe safety standpoint—who 
wants a burning Christmas tree in 
their living room—but why destroy 
something which still has an element 
of use in it? 

A spot check with various state 
agencies'reveals that in at least three 
states organizations are making use 
of discarded trees in connection with 
their conservation programs. These 
include Ohio, New Mexico and 
Colorado. 

Incidentally a similar project is be- 
ing carried out in the Hanover, Pa., 
watershed area which abounds in 
rabbits, pheasants, deer and even a 
few wild turkey. Water company em- 
ployes, while cutting pulpwood, place 
the branches on orderly piles, one 
row after another, where they serve 
as excellent feeding areas and for 
cover. 

Located in south central Ohio is 
Fayette County, the stamping grounds 
of Dave Krupla, game protector for 
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the Division of Wildlife, Department 
of Natural Resources. Fayette County 
is similar to Lancaster County in that 
it is heavily farmed and lacks natural 
small game cover. Washington Court- 
house is the county seat. 

Three years ago Dave, with the co- 
operation of the Hi-Y boys from 
Washington Courthouse, started the 
distribution of discarded trees. Until 
then the only cover that could be 
found was along the banks of small 
streams and in small woodlots. 

Today, in that section of the state, 
adequate cover has been built up on 
a small scale and Fayette County is 
classed as one of the finest pheasant 
counties in Ohio with the cottontail 
running close behind. 

In this particular case the trees 
are being used three ways, as brush 
piles, not too large; laid end to end 
along fence rows and in ditches, and 
as protective cover around feeding 
stations. 

Krupla, whose only regret is that 
the program is still on a compara- 
tively small scale, has found that all 
three ways of making use of the trees 
have been successful and game can 
be found in these areas at almost any 
time. 

From the Los Alamos Chapter, 
IWLA, in New Mexico, comes word 
from David S. Schaffer, that the trees 
are being used on Federal land. A 
government city of 13,000 residents, 
Los Alamos is the birthplace of the 
atomic bomb and there is no private 
land in the city nor within 15 miles 
of the project. 

Assisted by Cub Scouts and Boy 
Scouts, IWLA members use the trees 
for soil erosion control and cover in 
forest land and in the Bandelier Na- 
tional Monument. The Las Vegas, 
N. M., chapter and the Colorado 
Springs, Colo., chapter use discarded 
trees for quail and other small bird 
cover. 

This is how the project is carried 
out in Los Alamos: 


Ist. Through the use of the 


radio, newspapers, television, window 
posters and tags placed on trees in 
sales lots, project officials ask that 
discarded trees be placed in the front 
yard as soon as they are discarded. 

2nd. Cub Scouts drag the trees to 
a central location, usually the home 
of a den mother. 

3rd. The first Saturday after New 
Year’s Day, league members and the 
older scouts collect the unsold trees 
and those brought in by the Cub 
Scouts. Each truck is assigned an area 
of town, and check points are set up 
to coordinate the program. 

4th. Trees are taken to gullies, 
placed butt downstream and packed 
down. It is estimated that this effort 
alone, 15,000 trees used in five years, 
has held back close to 1,000 tons of 
top soil. 

5th. The Las Vegas Chapter builds 
piles of 50 to 100 trees, tied down 
with guy wires to prevent wind dam- 
age. This makes an excellent nesting 
place for quail, shelters cottontails, 
and gives both shelter from winter 
wind and snow. These piles, with a 
little maintenance, last and last for 
years. 

6th. Trees tied together with rocks 
and other weights are placed on 
frozen lakes and will sink with the 
spring thaw to provide spawning 
places for fish and shelter for fry. 
(I know of one Lancaster Countian 
who drags an old evergreen tree to 
his favorite fishing area every spring, 
dumps it in and has fine fishing the 
rest of the summer.) 

Schaffer informs us that trees are 
never wasted in Los Alamos. The 
program has gained the complete co- 
operation of all residents, and has 
become the accepted method of dis- 
posing of the old trees. 

If carried out on an organized 
basis, a project of this kind can be a 
success. However it will take years 
of work and cooperation but no 
more work than that involved in col- 
lecting the trees and wastefully burn- 
ing them. 














Photo by Leonard Lee Rue 


How Can Birds Stand The Winter? 


By Dr. Leon A. Hausman 


ie was a bitter cold day in mid- 
winter. The Writer stood in a little 
scattering grove of white pines on a 
high hillside, looking in astonish- 
ment at a small thermometer which 
he had hung up on a twig about five 
minutes before. Its mercury stood at 
thirty below zero, and there was a 
slight current of air stirring, which 
forced itself under his ear-flaps, into 
his wool-lined gloves, around his 
muffler, and, as it seemed, through 
his thick lumber-jacket, padded coat, 
sweater, long-legged heavy underwear 
—in a word, he was miserably cold— 
yet intensely interested! For, not far 
above his head were two Chickadees, 
flitting about, calling “dee-dee-dee” 
and halting momentarily now and 
then to pick some tiny speck of food 
out of a crevice in the bark, or from 
the base of a tuft of pine needles. 
Their actions and their cheery calls 





seemed no different, on this stingingly 
cold morning, from those on a roast- 
ingly hot day in mid-July. And yet 
these insignificant little lumps of flesh 
(not bigger than your thumb) were 
keeping up a temperature of well over 
one hundred degrees! Later that same 
year a Chickadee killed itself in- 
stantly by dashing at full speed into 
the clear glass pane of a porch. The 
writer snatched up a clinical ther- 
mometer from his table, rushed out, 
and thrust its slender bulb deep down 
into the bird’s esophagus. In about 
fifteen seconds the hair-like mercury 
column had risen very slightly above 
the one-hundred-seven degree mark. 
On a pillar of the porch, an attached 
thermometer registered twenty-nine 
degrees. Several weeks later a Blue 
Jay, meeting his death in the same 
way, gave a temperature reading of 
one-hundred-five degrees. Both of 
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these birds had been dead only about 
a minute and a half at the most, 
before the temperature readings were 
taken. 

Think of the birds, large and small, 
in the great spruce forests of the 
northern parts of our country, or 
high up on the Appalachian range, 
Maintaining, in below-zero winters, 
temperatures that would burn us 
humans up with a raging fever in a 
very short time. And, even if we 
know some of the physiological an- 
swers, we still ask in amazement: 
How can they do it? We are speak- 
ing now of our “ordinary” birds; 
game birds, crows, jays, woodpeckers, 
nuthatches, chickadees, and others, 
some of which we know, “stick it 
out” in winter. 

Let us pause for a moment to 
think of the way that some forms of 
life, other than birds, “stick it out” 
in winter. Take those pretty and 
familiar greenish and grayish rosettes 
of lichens on tree-trunks, rocks, and 
the like. The cells which compose 
their bodies are just as alive as a 
bird’s cells are. And yet these lichens 
can be reduced to a temperature of 
thirty or forty (or who knows how 
many more) degrees below zero, and 
stay there for a long time, and then 


grow and flourish again when the 
warmer days come. 

The birds, of course, cannot do 
that. They have a body-temperature, 
and a high one, to maintain. How 
does a bird produce, and conserve, its 
heat? 

First—a bird’s body is covered with 
an ideal insulating combination; that 
is, a thick layer of fluffy feathers (or 
bases of feathers), overlain by an 
almost air-tight thin layer of vane- 
feathers. This is a very effective re- 
tainer of body-heat, as you can prove 
by dressing in fluffy wool clothing 
and then putting on, and buttoning 
up tightly, a thin rubber or plastic 
raincoat. 

Second—a bird’s skin possesses no 
sweat glands. No heat is lost by evap- 
oration, therefore. These two consid- 
erations (no heat-loss by evaporation 
and insulation by feather-fluffiness) 
are very important indeed. Birds in- 
crease the effectiveness of their 
feather-layer by fluffing up their 
feathers, as you can see them doing 
repeatedly on any cold day. It is, of 
course, the non-moving, or “dead” 
layer of air entrapped in the feather- 
fluffs which is the real insulating ele- 
ment. The more of this, the better is 
the insulation, and this the birds 


RED CORPUSCLES (ERYTHROCYTES ) 


1.IN BIRD BLOOD 





2.IN HUMAN BLOOD 
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CERVICAL(NECK)SACS 


TRAC HEA(WINDPIPE) 





HUMERUS 
(UPPER ARM BONE) 


HUMERAL SAC 


DORSAL SAC 


TO BREAST-BONE, ETC, 


INTER-CLAVICLE 
(WISHBONE) SACS 


LUNGS (STIPPLED) 


THORAX SACS 


ABDOMINAL SACS 


3, AIR-SACS IN THE BODY OF A BIRD 
(GENERALIZED FROM DISSECTIONS) 





“know” very well. (This “knowing” 
business of birds is another story and 
a fascinating and astonishing one. 
Perhaps I can tell it to you some 
day). 

Third—a bird’s body-cells burn up 
food material much more quickly 
than ours do; and you realize that 
this means a higher temperature— 
just as when you blow up the dull 
red embers in your fireplace into a 
fierce yellow-white heat with a pair 
of bellows. To burn stuff up quickly, 
a bird circulates about its body a 
stream of blood carrying red cor- 
puscles (erythrocytes) relatively larger 
than ours, and relatively more nu- 
merous. It is these erythrocytes which 
carry the oxygen for burning (physi- 
ologists call it oxidation). Figure One 
shows some of these erythrocytes 
taken from an English Sparrow and 
drawn by the writer from his micro- 
scope. Figure Two shows some of the 
writer’s corpuscles from the tip of his 
little finger. 

Fourth—a bird’s blood circulates 
with astonishing rapidity, whisking 


about its body; into the muscles; out 
into the wings and toes; urged on by 
the extremely rapid beating of its lit- 
tle heart. No, not “little” heart, but 
big heart, for in proportion to its 
body a bird’s heart is far larger than 
ours. Its beat is more rapid, as we 
have just said; and while the rate 
varies a good deal, it is safe to say 
that when a bird is active, its heart is 
beating more than five hundred times 
a minute—and I have made the. aver- 
age very low! Our hearts beat, as you 
know, from seventy to eighty times a 
minute, often only sixty to sixty-five. 
Catch a quail; hold it tightly in your 
hands, and feel its body “tremble,” 
as the saying is. The trembling is the 
rapid rippling vibrations of its heart. 
(Incidentally the best place to “take 
a bird’s pulse” is at the base of the 
neck, that is, just above the clavicle 
(wish-bone). 

Fifth—What about rate of breath- 
ing? We suck air into our lungs, and 
expel it about sixteen or twenty times 
a minute (except when in violent mo- 
tion). But a bird—well here are some 
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respiration rates: Robin, 80 times, 
pheasant, grouse, quail, etc., about 
the same, sometimes lower; Downy 
Woodpecker, 105 to 115; Yellow 
Warbler, Redstart, etc., 125; House 
Wren, as high as 165 breaths a 
minute! 

Sixth—The visceral cavity (body- 
cavity) of a bird is filled with thin- 
walled air-sacs,—really filled—as you 
may see from Figure Three. These 
sacs push out little slender air- 
tubules, which enter the larger bones, 
and follow main blood-vessels, and 
even penetrate into thick muscles, 
between the cells. With respect to the 
air-sacs, these do not take oxygen out 
of the air; they store “fresh” air, 
being kept full by the breathing ac- 
tions. So that when a bird breathes 
in, its lungs are filled with fresh air 
from without; and when it breathes 
out, its lungs are filled with this 
stored air from the sacs within. Hence 
we may say that a bird gets fresh air 
“going and coming.” Its lungs are 
never empty of fresh air. Ours are 
empty, roughly fifty percent of the 
time. 

But this is not the whole story of a 
bird’s respiration. There are more 
items! Our seventh, and last, point is 
‘point is that the finest of the air- 
tubules, tubules so fine that they 


could be called threads, carry air di- 
rectly to muscle cells so that these 
cells don’t have to wait for oxygen- 
delivery by way of the blood-stream, 
and its erythrocytes. They get their 
oxygen by “special-delivery.” (This is 
minute and very high-power micro- 
scopy, and there are many questions 
involved in all this. The writer is 
working on it, and may have some- 
thing to report later.) 

In all this great storage of air in 
air-sacs, tubules, capillaries (air- 
threads is a good name for these) lies 
the power of helping the body to 
keep an even temperature. Non- 
moving masses of air, or at least very 
gradually moving masses, are most 
effective in this way. 

But think of birds; game birds, 
birds of prey, song birds, flying about, 
or feeding, or passing frigid days of 
winter; in other words existing under 
the rigorous days and months of max- 
imum and minimum temperatures, 
carrying about these delicate struc- 
tures and mechanisms we have been 
thinking about! Well, it is just 
inscrutable, that’s all. That is the 
word a well-known physical engineer 
used when he said: A bird is the 
most efficient and inscrutable thermo- 
dynamic engine I know of! 











WILDLIFE CONFERENCE TRANSACTIONS AVAILABLE 


The “Transactions of the 24th North American Wildlife Conference’— 
the official record of the presentations and floor discussions of the large in- 
ternational meeting that was held in New York City in March—now are avail- 
able, according to the Wildlife Management Institute, sponsor of the annual 
conference. 

The Transactions contains more than 50 presentations by the continent’s 
foremost natural resources administrators and technicians, floor discussions, 
and the names of Conference registrants. Copies are available at the actual 
cost of printing, $4 apiece, from the Institute, 709 Wire Building, Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 
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Weather Or Not 


ALLEGHENY COUN T Y—We 
hear many complaints from hunters 
regarding all sorts of grievances, 
some real, some fancied but one of 
the best I ever heard was the com- 
plainant who said the first day of the 
season: “I don’t know why the Game 
Commission can’t open the season on 
a nice day.”—District Game Protector 
Samuel K. Weigel, Gibsonia. 


Venison a la Rattler 


BERKS COUNTY-Brian Hart- 
man of Shartlesville, Pa., a teacher in 
the Penn-Bernville High School, 
“brought home the bacon,” on a re- 
cent archery hunt. 

While trying to conceal himself in 
the brush, he found himself sharing 
the spot with a rattlesnake. After con- 
siderable excitement, he and _ his 
friend, John Seitzinger, managed to 
kill the snake. 

The trophy was brought home, 
skinned, and the meat prepared at a 
local hotel. Quite a few persons 
sampled the so called delicacy. The 
consensus of opinion was that all 
“rattlers” killed would be eaten in 
the future. Mr. Hartman preserved 
the skin and rattles for future use in 
his classes—Land Manager Samuel C. 
McFarland, Centerport. 





Incentive For Safety 


FAYETTE COUNTY—On Octo- 
ber 28, 1959, I was invited to the 
Redstone Township High School 
Hunter-Safety Assembly at Republic 
to be main speaker. Joe Dulla, con- 
servation instructor for the High 
School from Republic put on a very 
fine skit in connection with Hunter- 
Safety with the aid of his students. 
Former School Superintendent Hess 
gave a brief talk on gun safety and 
encouraged more shooting and hunt- 
ing of wildlife by means of a camera. 
He posted a prize of $25.00 for the 
best forthcoming snapshot. The 
School Ass’t Superintendent Tassone 
concluded the meeting with an an- 
nouncement that all Sophomores, 
Juniors and Seniors who possess the 
1959 Hunters License and proof by 
students eligible to hunt without a 
license as prescribed by The Game 
Law could be excused from classes, 
one day for the small game season 
and one day for the big game season. 
However, Mr. Tassone made it clear, 
that if too many hunting accidents 
occurred through the careless use of 
firearms, the practice would be dis- 
continued. I can honestly say, “My 
time at the school was well spent.”— 
District Game Protector A. J. Ziros, 
Connellsville. 


Snake Eggs 


ADAMS COUNTY-The following 
incident was related to me by a truck 
farmer who raised some guineas. One 
day he killed a large black snake in 
his berry patch. The snake looked un- 
usually thick and he decided to open 
it. It had swallowed 9 guinea eggs, all 
of which were intact. He put them 
under a chicken hen to see if they 
would hatch. In due time the hen 
hatched out 9 baby guineas.—District 
Game Protector John R. Spahr, 
Mount Holly Springs. 
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Cad YOU WASN'T 
PRIVIN~ / 
AVOTHER BUS! 










Not Like Mary’s Little Lamb 


VENANGO COUNTY—On Octo- 
ber 30 I had a call in regard to a 
road killed deer. This deer either 
wanted a ride on the bus, or to com- 
mit suicide. While a man was driving 
the school bus on a dirt road, picking 
up children, the deer ran across a 
field and into the side of the bus, 
breaking its neck, dying almost at 
once. The man picked up the deer, 
loaded it on the bus and continued 
to school. He then took it home and 
cleaned it out and called me. It 
ended up at the County home. The 
deer had a ride on the bus to school, 
but did not get to stay like Mary’s 
Little Lamb.—District Game Pro- 
tector Clyde W. Decker, Franklin. 


Formal Sportswear 


GREENE COUNTY—On October 
31, 1959, the first day of small game 
season, it was amusing to see the 
various attire worn by our hunters in 
Greene County. The weather was 
very wet this day as it rained all day, 
yet I checked one man who was 
dressed in oxfords, tweed pants, and 
a very nice wool dress jacket. Regard- 
less of the weather and the dress 
clothes, he was a hard hunter with 
burrs sticking to him and wet from 
head to toe. When asked if he wasn’t 
dressed wrong for the weather he 
replied that he always hunted in 
dress clothes.—District Game Protec- 
tor Richard L. Graham, Waynesburg. 


Spirit of Robin Hood 


ELK COUNTY—One of the un- 
usual things that occurs in every 
hunting season happened to an archer 
by the name of Louis Micale of Penn- 
field, Pennsylvania, during the past 
archery season. 

While hunting on Game Lands No. 
34, in Elk and Clearfield Counties, 
he came upon a nice buck entangled 
by his horns in the wire of a deer 
proof fence, located near where the 
old refuge house once stood. On see- 
ing the deer, he put aside his bow 
and arrows and took a heavy tree 
limb and proceeded to release the 
buck from the wire. In doing so, one 
of the antlers broke off and the deer 
scampered to safety with Mr. Micale 
watching him go. 

On talking with him later he told 
me that for a fleeting moment he 
considered shooting the deer, but 
after a little thought gave up the 
idea and decided to give the animal 
a sporting chance.—District Game 
Protector Fred H. Servey, St. Marys. 


Bear Fever 


VENANGO COUNTY-—On the 
first day of Archery season, I saw two 
men from the Pittsburgh area that 
were about as frightened as they could 
be. With them were two young lads, 
but they were somewhat calmer. They 
had seen a bear and claimed it had 
chased them out of the woods. One 
man had lost his hat, but said it 
could stay in the woods. To me this 
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was rather amusing. The claim was 
that it just trotted after them. I felt 
I had better check on this bear, so 
contacted several others that had seen 
it. I was told that it did not chase 
anyone else, some said it came within 
a few feet of them, but only appeared 
determined to find a place that hun- 
ters were not so obvious. I feel that 
if this group had only stood still, the 
bear would have passed and they 
could have chased it with the same 
effect that it had on them.—District 
Game Protector Robert V. Rea, Cran- 
berry. 
Two Feet Tall 

JUNIATA COUNTY-I stopped 
in to the First National Bank of Mif- 
flintown where most of the Hunting 
Licenses for the County of Juniata 
are sold. Franklin Miller, the cashier 
and an interested sportsman, called 
me over and said “You'll have to hear 
this one, it’s too good to keep.” It 
seems a fellow handed in his applica- 
tion for his license and after looking 
at it Franklin asked “What’s all these 
numbers where it says height, you 
can’t have two different heights?” The 
fellow replied, “No, that 8 is the size 
shoe I wear, see, there it says FEET.” 
—District Game Protector Robert 
Shaffer, Mifflintown. 


Smoke Chuck 


BERKS COUNTY—Members of 
the Reading Exchange Club held 
their annual picnic last September at 
the Linnette Farm, Alsace Township. 
As they were building a fire in the 
fireplace they experienced trouble in 
getting a draft through the chimney. 
They finally moved the fire out in 
the fireplace so there would be some 
draft to carry off the smoke. After 
the fire had burned for a consider- 
able time, they noticed a violent 
eruption and a well smoked and 
slightly singed groundhog dash 
through the fire. After the ground- 
hog made his exit, they had no more 
trouble with the chimney.—Joseph 
Leiendecker, District Game Protector, 
Reading. 


ROPE / CAN FIND THAT 
Cl AGAIN NEXT YEAR 





Red Retriever 
LANCASTER COUNTY-—Ralph 


Youndt, Fivepointville, Lancaster 
County, was hunting ducks on the 
opening day of the duck season and 
had luck in bringing down a nice 
mallard drake. It dropped approxi- 
mately 90 yards from the hunter and 
into some tall grass in a field. After 
searching the area, he could not find 
the bird. Then he looked in the di- 
rection of an open field and saw a 
red fox making good time with the 
duck headed for the hills.—District 
Game Protector Wallace Woodring, 
Ephrata. 


Flying Formations 

HUNTINGDON COUNTY—Dur- 
ing the month of October I received 
several reports of small flocks of Can- 
ada Geese feeding in corn and wheat 
fields over the district. One particu- 
larly large flock (69) by count, was 
observed by Deputy C. W. Costlow 
and Deputy Barry Gracey in Trough 
Creek Valley at daybreak October 10. 
Both men had been in the area on 
patrol and upon sighting the birds, 
crawled via a fence row to within 
fifteen yards of the feeding honkers. 
They remained concealed in the 
fence row and watched the antics of 
the geese until they decided to con- 
tinue their southward migration 
about an hour later. Costlow and 
Gracey remarked that upon taking 
off, the birds formed a straight line 
and took off wing tip to wing tip 
with no more than a five foot varia- 
tion in the line.—District Game Pro- 
tector Richard Furry, Huntingdon. . 
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SOON T THINK (LIKE 
SOW HUNTING 7 





When The Wind Blows... 


SOMERSET COUNTY—Two Som- 
erset area men are not so sure that 
Bow and Arrow hunting is such a 
safe sport. The one man, not being 
an archer, was persuaded by his 
friend to go with him to observe the 
deer and see how close they would 
come in. This archer had found a 
tree platform the previous week and 
found that the rungs needed fixed so 
took hammer and nails along and 
after repairing the rungs proceeded 
to the platform with his friend. 
When both men got on the platform 
it collapsed throwing them to the 
ground. One man suffered a broken 
nose and a broken finger. The other 
received a broken wrist. The non- 
archer remarked that he had a hard 
time explaining how he had received 
a broken nose while out with a friend 
just observing deer.—District Game 
Protector Edward W. Cox, Somerset. 


Welcome, Hunters 


ADAMS COUNTY-—During the 
past year the Maple Grove Mills of 
Maryland purehased a tract of aban- 
doned farm land in this district. Dur- 
ing past years this land has produced 
a good supply of game but the land 
was posted against hunting. The past 


week the Maple Grove Mills posted 
a large part of the tract with a sign 
not usually seen in this day of 
dwindling hunting land. These signs 
read in part: “Hunters Welcome on 
this side of the road.” The Maple 
Grove Mills have attempted to try a 
new approach to the problem of 
hunting lands. It is hoped that the 
hunters using the area will show 
their appreciation by abiding by the 
regulations and enjoying the recrea- 
tion made available to them without 
causing damage.—District Game Pro- 
tector Paul H. Glenny, Gettysburg. 


Short Stop 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY—On 
October 17, George Finkenbinder, 
living in the center of Mechanicsburg 
was repairing the backstop of a little 
league ball diamond. While bending 
over nailing the wire, he noticed a 
lound thump on the wire. Thinking 
some boys were misbehaving, he 
turned to reprimand them but saw 
instead a full grown Canada Goose 
gathering itself together and walking 
into an open door in the Finkenbin- 
der garage. Other than a ‘bloody 
nose’ from the impact, the gander 
suffered no damage. It was recovered 
from the garage and released on the 
Susquehanna River none the worse 
for its unexplainable plunge from 
the sky.—District Game Protector 
Homer Thrush, Mechanicsburg. 


Easter Bunny 


INDIANA COUNT Y—While 
hunting on opening day, October 31, 
near Indiana, Paul Starry, R. D. No. 
2, Indiana, Pa., shot a cottontail rab- 
bit having pink eyes, pink around 
nose and mouth, and a pinkish tinge 
to the inner ear. The animal was a 
young female, no doubt of this years 
stock. All the hair on the body was a 
“buff” or orange-pink tint color. The 
animal was turned over to Biologist 
Ken Gardner of Indiana for further 
study and disposition. This is the first 
time I have seen a wild cottontail of 
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this color. Incidentally, Mr. Starry 
had hunted in the western part of 
the county in the forenoon and had 
bagged 3 other normal colored rab- 
bits.—District Game Protector A. J. 
Zaycosky, Indiana. 


Masked Intruder 


BUTLER COUNTY-—Kenneth D. 
Thompson, a Deputy Game Protec- 
tor from Boyers, Butler County told 
me the following: One morning at 
approximately 3 am. his wife 
awakened him saying she heard some- 
one in the cellar. Thompson got out 
of bed and went to the cellar to in- 
vestigate. There he saw a young rac- 
coon which had crawled through a 
broken pane in the window. Thomp- 
son put Mr. Coon outside and went 
back to bed. Five minutes later there 
was more commotion in the cellar. 
Thompson went down to the cellar 
again, picked up the coon and placed 
him in a box and went back to bed. 
The coon evidently was a pet who 
had strayed during the night.—Land 
Manager W. E. Portzline, Slippery 
Rock. 


Refrigerated Rabbit 


BERKS COUNTY—We have a cot- 
tontail rabbit who is living “high off 
the hog.” He was brought in by a 
homeowner who found him in the 
yard, still in the nest. He escaped 
from the box and took up his resi- 
dence under our refrigerator, the 
only rabbit who has a gas heated 
apartment. He soon learned that his 
- food came from the refrigerator and 
he now makes his appearance every 
time the refrigerator door is opened. 
He is just about big enough to spring 
a trap and his days are numbered. 
One of these days he will suddenly 
find himself fending for his own food 
and shelter on one of our Propaga- 
tion Areas. Don’t know if he will be 
lucky enough to find quarters with 
all those modern conveniences.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector J. A. Leien- 
decker, Reading. 


Christmas Tree 


POTTER COUNTY—On October 
27, 1959, in the vicinity of Colesburg, 
Potter County, I observed an unusual 
occurrence that I have never before 
witnessed. 

In a swampy area, protected by 
young hemlock saplings, about 
twenty feet high, I found a young 
Juneberry Tree (Shadbush) about ten 
feet tall. This tree had shed its this 
year’s foliage, but the buds for next 
years’ foliage had all burst open and 
the blossoms for next spring’s fruit 
crop were almost in full bloom. It 
must have been trying to produce 
berries for Christmas dinner for some 
hungry birds. A helpful but fool- 
hardy gesture as I am afraid old Jack 
Frost will have some different plans. 
—District Game Protector Rozell 
Stidd, Coudersport. 


Mechanical Caller 


SOMERSET COUNTY-—Ray King 
of Markleton R. D. recently found a 
new use for a chain saw—“Calling 
Turkeys.” While sharpening his 
chain saw with a file, Mr. King called 
several turkeys into “talking” range. 
He said that the squeeching of the 
file on the chain saw blade called 
several turkeys up to him in the Ft. 
Hill area where he was cutting tim- 
ber for the Compton and Sanner saw 
mill. Mr. King did not see the turkeys 
but said that he carried on quite’a 
conversation with them for a while 
during his sharpening episode.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Eugene Utech, 
Confluence. 
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The Otter-- 
Pennsylvania's Playful Predator 


By Dave Mech 


ECENTLY, in a Pike County 

barber shop a heated discussion 
was taking place. Like most such de- 
bates, this would have world-wide 
consequences, and of course, each 
participant was an authority. The 
topic—Was the otter a benefactor or 
a thief? 

“He is depleting the trout,” cried 
an irate fisherman. 

“Oh no,” retaliated the barber, his 
razor narrowly missing my ear, “a 
guy who knows all about otters told 
me they help trout by eating rough- 
fish.” 

“Well, I don’t care what they eat,” 
piped an old-timer, “I’ve sold lots of 
otter pelts for pretty prices.” 

“Sure, but they’re not worth all the 
mink, muskrats, and beavers they 
eat,” answered an unsuccessful trap- 
per. And so continued the learned 
discussion. 

Probably none of the “authorities” 
had ever seen this aquatic furbearer 
in the wild, for it inhabits remote 
forested. areas dotted with lakes, 
ponds, streams, and rivers, and gen- 
erally steers clear of human _ habita- 
tions. Although the river otter once 
. occurred throughout Pennsylvania, 
its present stronghold is in the north- 
east part of the state, particularly the 
Pocono Lakes region. It occurs spo- 
radically in surrounding areas but 
is nowhere abundant. 

This large weasel usually weighs 
12 to 15 pounds, but occasionally 
reaches 20. It has a broad, flattened 
head with small eyes and ears, a long 
stout neck, and a thick tapering tail. 
The legs are short, the toes webbed, 
and the soles hairy. Dark glossy- 


brown fur covers the back while lips, 
cheeks, chin, throat, and abdomen 
are much lighter. 

Like most predators, the otter is 
cursed because of its food habits; 
most humans still cannot tolerate any 
wildlife-killers except man. However, 
several studies of the otter’s food 
habits show that cursing otters is a 
useless pastime. Otters eat whatever 
they can catch in or near water. This 
means that the abundant and easily- 
obtainable animals are eaten most 
frequently. Thus otters, like me when 
trout fishing, catch many more rough- 
fish than trout. In Montana 1,374 
otter scats were collected during all 
seasons and analyzed. Sunfish were 
found in 58 percent of all scats, suck- 
ers in 33, sculpin in 21, and trout in 
18 percent. Crustaceans, aquatic in- 
sects, and other invertebrates ap- 
peared in 41 percent of the scats 
while muskrat was identified in 4.4 
percent, beaver in 0.7 percent, and 
mink in 0.1 percent. (Since many of 
these categories appeared in the same 
scat, the percentages total over 100.) 
Michigan biologists have examined 
the digestive tracts from over 100 ot- 
ters and concluded that forage fish 
are the otter’s staff of life. 

Observations of hunting habits bear 
out the contention that otters gen- 
erally eat what is easiest to catch. 
When tame animals in Minnesota 
were temporarily released on a water- 
way they started rooting in the mud 
for frogs, turtles, crayfish, etc. In 
Montana otters were observed fishing 
a lake by circling close to the shore- 
line where forage fish are usually 
found. I once noticed a commotion in 
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a nearly-stagnant backwash of the 
Moose River in the Adirondacks. 
Upon investigation it was deter- 
mined that a pair of otters were 
busily wreaking havoc among a popu- 
lation of some kind of rough-fish. 
The predators uttered a variety of 
guttural sounds and seemed to enjoy 
their meal almost as much as some 
humans. 

Thus instead of swearing and tak- 
ing his fly off the line when he spots 
otter sign along a waterway, the 
trout fisherman should try his luck. 
Otters are rarely able to hurt trout 
fishing. Neither should the mink, 
muskrat, or beaver trapper throw up 
his hands in despair, for the predator 
will hardly compete for these fur- 
bearers. 

The life history of the otter is ex- 
tremely interesting. Captive animals 
usually breed when two or three 
years old, but recently a one-year-old 
bred and bore four young. Testes 
start to descend into the scrotum in 
November, and mating_ occurs from 
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December to early April. Copulation 
is performed successfully on land, but 
in the wild it usually occurs in the 
water. As in all mammals, the fertil- 
ized-egg develops into a many-celled 
stage called a blastocyst which floats 
free in the womb. -Then instead of 
attaching to the wall of the womb 
and developing further like a nor- 
mal little blastocyst, the otter embryo 
goes on a sit-down strike for several 
months. Suddenly it becomes at- 
tached to the wall and develops nor- 
mally. After a gestation period of be- 
tween 288 and 375 days, the two to 
four young are born between Janu- 
ary and May. The den may be a 
deserted beaver lodge, a brush pile, 
an enlarged muskrat den, or even a 
remodeled woodchuck hole within a 
few hundred yards of a watercourse. 
Newborn young are toothless, blind, 
and helpless. After about five weeks, 
their eyes open, and five to seven 
weeks later the cubs first emerge to 
play outside the den. They must at 
first be coaxed into the water and 
have to learn to swim. 

The otter never loses its youthful 
playfulness. It has a higher standard 
of living than most mammals, seem- 
ing to fully enjoy its every habit. 
Considerable time is devoted to clam- 
bering up steep mud or snow banks 
and then coasting back down them. 
The front feet are held back against 
the sides, and the hind feet trail be- 
hind as the animal slides headlong 
down the slope which may be over 25 
feet long. Often several otters join in 
the sport. 
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Tobogganing is also used to expe- 
dite traveling during the winter, for 
the otter often alternately runs and 
coasts down snowy slopes and across 
snow-covered ice. The sliding animal 
has. been clocked at speeds of 15 to 
18 miles per hour during 20 to 25 
foot slides on level ice. After run- 
ning about nine feet, nature’s play- 
boy can slide about 20. 

There has been at least one ob- 
servation of an otter seemingly enjoy- 
ing a free ride atop a swift current. 
Head up, body and tail held stiffly, 
and hind legs wide apart, the aquatic 
acrobat skillfully avoided boulders 
and stayed in the swiftest current. 

Otters also love to roll in water 
and to roll, rub, dry, and wallow in 
grass, leaves, sand, or snow. The “roll- 
ing place,” “signpost,” or “pulling out 
spot,” as it has been called by various 
authors, is a flattened-down area 
about six feet in diameter. Urine and 
excrement are deposited nearby, and 
scent from the anal gland is secreted 
on twisted tufts of grass. There are 
records of some of these activity areas 
which have been used by almost 
every otter passing during a 14-year 
period. 

Besides these rolling places and 
slides, other recognizable otter signs 
are tracks and droppings. Otter tracks 
resemble mink tracks but are over 
three inches in diameter. The inner- 
most toe is usually conspicuously off 
to one side. Although the toes are 
webbed, the tracks do not show this 
except in wet mud. As is true with 
most members of the weasel tribe, the 
otter frequently places his hind feet 
in the tracks made by the front feet; 
therefore the track pattern is often 
two-by-two. 

Droppings vary in size and form, 
but usually consist of two to four 
curved segments, each two to three 
inches long and about % inch in 
diameter. They can be found on 
beaver lodges and dams, and on rocks 
and logs in or near the water's edge. 
In some places rowboats make good 
otter latrines. 





The otter’s range varies with the 


season. In summer the family ranges 


from three to ten miles, but in win- 
ter many more miles must be traveled 
to find open streams and springs in 
which to hunt. Over a year’s period 
an individual may travel 50 or 60 
miles of stream. To cover his range, 
the good-natured weasel is remark- 
ably well-adapted. He often travels 
miles overland, especially in winter. 
A tame otter once traveled six miles 
overland in 48 hours. Not only is the 
animal adept at traveling on top ice, 
snow, and water, but he sometimes 
travels under them. Like mink, musk- 
rats, and beaver, the otter depends 
on the air space between water and 
ice when swimming long distances 
beneath the ice. However, he can 
also hold his breath for several min- 
utes; one authority states that otters 
can travel under water a quarter-mile 
before coming up for a breath. A 
few animals have been caught in 
crab pots set in 60 feet of water. 
When closely pursued, the otter has 
been known to dive into loose snow 
and travel some distance under it. 
It seems old Lutra canadensis can do 
everything but fly! 








N MOST sections of the country, 

the fox has no enemy but man. 
The very low prices paid for red fox 
and gray fox pelts in recent years has 
resulted in a great number of these 
animals almost everywhere. Keeping 
foxes under control does not mean 
wiping them out entirely, but today 
most people don’t realize the num- 
bers of foxes present in their area. 
This is true, most particularly, of the 
gray fox which is the most destruc- 
tive to small game. When the gray 
fox takes over an area, the red foxes 
for the most part simply move out. 
The gray is a lover of the thick 
undergrowth, briar patches and simi- 
lar cover on farms. He will lie close 
sometimes, just like a rabbit, and let 
you almost step on him before break- 
ing cover. This trait, more than any- 
thing else, has led many people to 
believe that there are no foxes around 
because they seldom see them. A 


Fox Hunting With Rifle and Dog 


By Charles E. Travis, Jr. 






















trapper friend of mine took 17 foxes 
in six weeks with four traps in a little 
valley a half-mile long this past 
winter. Sixteen were gray and only 
one a red fox. 

So here’s a tip for the sportsman 
who wonders what to do with himself 
after the hunting seasons end in the 
fall and before the fishing starts in 
the spring. Try fox hunting! It’s 
wonderful sport, especially when you 
use one or a pair of hounds and a 
rifle. Most any rifle of medium or 
high velocity will do but the most 
popular calibers are the 30-06, .270, 
.257, .220 Swift, etc. and, of course, 
a host of the wild cat calibers. Some 
prefer iron sights, but I like the scope 
sight best. Scopes of four power seem 
to give the best results and when 
equipped with a dot reticule, leave 
little to be desired. 

The most important item for hunt- 
ing the fox with any degree of suc- 
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cess is a good “strike” dog. This is 
true particularly if most of your hunt- 
ing is in areas where the gray fox 
outnumbers his red cousin. As men- 
tioned above, the gray fox lies very 
close and on most occasions has to be 
routed right out of bed. Unlike the 
red, the gray fox does not range very 
far and is therefore harder on the 
local game, as his hunting is confined 
to a smaller area. 

The method we have found most 
productive is to use two riflemen and 
two dogs. The kind of cover most 
frequented by gray foxes in the coun- 
try we hunt over consists of very thick 
overgrown briar patches, areas where 
honeysuckle has grown up on trees 
and hangs over the undergrowth and 
in evergreen forests. Most of the lat- 
ter have been planted by man and 
are usually about an acre in area. 
One man keeps the dogs on leash 
until his partner gets to his stand 
which for best results, and so that no 
one is in danger of being shot acci- 


dentally, is on the corner of the cover 
diagonally across from his shooting 
partner. In this manner each man 
can watch a side and an end. No sig- 
nal is given when the man reaches 
his position; we have worked together 
enough over the years to know about 
how long it will take to get to the 
various stands. Then the dogs are 
turned loose, no word is spoken to 
them, the fox thinks that just a 
couple of dogs are about. This is a 
common procedure with farm dogs. 

If a strike is made by either dog, 
the other immediately goes to him 
and helps to work the line. The fox 
usually makes a short circle if the 
cover is of sufficient extent. Then 
when the dogs get closer, he sneaks 
out to leave that cover in favor of 
another. If all is well, the rifleman 
secures a shot. The range of shots 
for this kind of hunting are not long. 
Two hundred yards is a long shot; 
most are taken at 100 yards and 
under. Sometimes a trail is not struck 


RED FOX against white snow makes a scene to thrill the heart of any sportsman. For 
the hunter who wonders what to do with himself between the end of the fall hunting 


seasons and the start of the spring fishing seasons, fox hunting with rifle and dogs makes 


an ideal outdoor activity. 


Photo by Lynwood M. Chace 
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for quite a little spell as the fox is 
curled up, fast asleep under some 
evergreen tree or in a patch of green- 
briars. But sooner or later the dogs 
will strike his trail and a chase will 
be on. We had an instance like that, 
the Saturday before this was written. 
My partner and I had dropped the 
dogs and they had been working a 
section of dense underbrush for half 
an hour. Just when I was ready to 
blow the hunting horn to call the 
dogs in, one of them opened on a 
track. Soon the other dog put in and 
they worked it around, slowly un- 
ravelling the trail. Then they began 
to bawl like mad and we knew that 
they had jumped the fox from his 
bed and were running by sight. My 
shooting partner was at the far end 
of this big thicket and the chase be- 
gan to turn his way. He was using 
that day, a custom .270 built on a 
Mauser action. Soon I heard the rifle 
roar once and then silence. The dogs 
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were silent now so I knew that the 
fox had been killed. Upon coming 
up to my partner I saw a large gray 
dog fox lying in the snow. The fox 
had been running broadside to him, 
my buddy said, at 100 yards. The 130 
grain factory bullet had taken off the 
whole head! No head, no. bounty. 
Some luck. 

We went down the ravine and fol- 
lowed a fast little brook for a quarter 
of a mile to a nice stand of ever- 
greens. These were White Pine. This 
stand produced foxes for us in the 
past; today we would try again. The 
dogs had hardly been slipped loose, 
when they struck a hot track. This 
foxy rascal was running the full 
length of this woods, then doubled 
back along the edge but did not 
break cover. He was headed my way 
but as yet I had been unable to spot 
him. I was sitting up in a hemlock 
tree about ten feet from the ground 
and had a good view. The safety had 


GRAY FOX is found in heavy cover where he will lie close and fool you into believing 
that there are few, if any, foxes in the area. He likes thick undergrowth, briar patches 


and similar cover on farms. 


Photo by Karl H. Maslowski 
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been slipped off my Mauser Var- 
minter when I first heard the dogs 
swing my direction. Then I saw a 
yellow form bounding along the edge 
of the thicket. The fox was going 
straight away and showed up nice and 
clear in the four power scope. I held 
the dot reticule between his ears and 
pressed the set trigger. Almost in- 
stantly he dropped, limp as a potato 
sack, 

We have gotten a goodly number 
of foxes by using the methods des- 
cribed above. If I were having a 
rifle built for this type of hunting 
alone, I’d use one of the “hot” .22s or 
a .25 caliber and have the complete 
rifle weigh near 64% pounds, scope 
and all. As I have mentioned before 
most any caliber will do the job as 
the fox is not especially hard to kill. 
But he is built relatively light and 
does not offer much resistance to the 
passage of the bullet. Because of this 
it is well to keep in mind that you 
should use a bullet of a weight and 
construction that will allow very 
rapid expansion on the body or head 
of the animal sought. If your hunting 
is not confined to woods shooting en- 
tirely, then one of the .22s will prove 


ideal, taking into consideration that 
you won't have stiff winds to contend 
with. If you have a lot of underbrush 
to shoot through, then a heavier cali- 
ber should be selected. 

Often you will get chances at foxes 
or other predators while you are in 
search of other game, so it pays to al- 
ways keep your eyes peeled and 
searching the open hillsides, the edges 
of the brush covered areas and the 
tops of small knolls. The real hunter- 
rifleman watches the surrounding ter- 
rain more or less instinctively, with- 
out thinking about it. And this prac- 
tice should be followed by the be- 
ginner, also. Watch for anything 
which appears to be out of place, or 
anything which moves. Any animal 
or bird will move eventually. All you 
have to do is to watch it carefully 
and intently until it does move. Then 
you can more readily identify it, be- 
cause each species has characteristic 
colors or actions which you will rec- 
ognize as soon as it does move. 

The most important thing to bear 
in mind, is that while hunting foxes, 
with or without dogs, to move about 
with a minimum of noise, stopping 
often to look and listen. 














TELLTALE BRACELETS ON WATERFOWL 


Much valuable information relating to the movements of ducks released 
by the Game Commission was forwarded to the agency’s Harrisburg office 
by hunters who were successful in the 1959 waterfowl season. Here is what 
a few of the returns told: 

A mallard duck, bagged at the Conneaut Marsh in Crawford County this 
fall, had returned to the locality where it was reared. This bird was liberated 
in Lancaster County on June 5 of this year. Many of the band information 
returns showed that Pennsylvania ducks were killed in neighboring states. 
But farther away: A mallard released in Bradford County on May 9, 1958 
was shot October 23, 1959 in Minnesota; another duck set free in Jefferson 
County on May 24, 1957 was taken by a hunter in Ontario on October 12, 
1959; and a Canada goose released in Crawford County in 1957 was bagged 
this fall in Michigan. 

Wildlife agencies, both state and federal, seek the valuable information on 
waterfowl travels and habits the “bracelets” provide. Hunters who bag a leg- 
banded duck or goose are requested to send the band number and the date 
and place of kill to the Game Commission, Harrisburg. In so doing they will 
contribute to the success of Pennsylvania’s waterfowl program and thereby 
help their future hunting. Persons who send this information to the Commis- 
sion (a postal card will do) will be informed as to where and when the 
banded bird was liberated. 
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IN MEMORIAM 





Theodore T. Schafer 


Theodore T. Schafer, a retired 
Pennsylvania Game Protector, passed 
away at his home in Honesdale De- 
cember 1. He was 63. 

“Teddy” Schafer was well-known 
to a host of Pennsylvania sportsmen 
whom he served long and well. He 
became a Deputy Game Protector on 
October 1, 1928 and joined the Com- 
mission as a salaried field officer on 
July 5, 1933, serving as assistant game 
protector in Pike County. In April, 
1936 he became a traveling game pro- 
tector in Monroe, Pike, Lackawanna 
and Wayne counties. His first district 
was in Fayette County, his assign- 
ment there starting in August, 1937. 
On June 1, 1950, he returned to 
Wayne County as District Game Pro- 
tector with headquarters in Hones- 
dale where he served until his retire- 
ment on August 7, 1957. 


Preliminary Estimates Place 
*59 Bear Harvest About 280 


Game Commission field officers esti- 
mate that hunters harvested approxi- 
mately 280 legal bears this year dur- 
ing Pennsylvania’s one-week season 
ending November 28. The official 
figure will not be known until the kill 
reports from successful hunters are 
received and counted. The law re- 
quires that anyone who bags a bear 
must file such a report with the Game 
Commission at Harrisburg within 5 
days after the close of the season in 
which the animal was taken. 


Across the state, both the number 
of bear hunters afield and the hours 
they spent in seeking the animal 
were considerably below normal dur- 
ing the recent season, reports showed. 
Foul weather was the villain on the 
important opening day and during 
most of the 1959 season. The absence 
of snow in most counties during the 
entire hunt period also contributed 
toward a lower-than-expected harvest. 


As usual, the ten counties compris- 
ing the Commission’s Northcentral 
Division accounted for most of the 
bruins taken, 150 to 160 of them. Ac- 
cording to early information, 50 or 
more legal bears were killed in upper 
Lycoming County. When the record 
for the season is complete this county 
will likely have the highest kill of 
any. 

The bag ot 439 legal bears taken 
during the week-long 1958 season was 
much higher than that of the three 
seasons preceding it, but was not ex- 
ceptional considering the bruin popu- 
lation had been building. Undoubted- 
ly the bear population in Pennsy]l- 
vania this year was such that 400 of 
the animals could have been cropped 
without hurting the sport in future. 
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Recreation Studies By the Forest 
Service Started at Warren, 
Pennsylvania 


Outdoor recreation in the North- 
east will come under study by the 
U. S. Forest Service through a recent- 
ly reorganized research center at War- 
ren, Pennsylvania. Other studies to be 
made by the Warren Center include 
wildlife habitat, forest management, 
and multiple use of forest lands. 

This Center, first of its kind in the 
nation, was brought about because of 
the rapidly growing demands for rec- 
reational use of forest lands, both 
public and private. The need for re- 
search in recreation is especially press- 
ing in the Northeast where every day 
more people with more leisure time 
are turning to outdoor activities. 

Researchers at Warren, and in near- 
by areas of Pennsylvania and New 
York, will attempt to solve the many 
problems involved in forest recrea- 


tion. They will try to find out how 
camping, hiking, picnicking, hunting, 
and fishing, and other outdoor activ- 
ities, fit into the concept of multiple 
use of forest lands, and how one activ- 
ity can harmonize with another. 

Headquarters of the reorganized 
center has been established in one of 
the renovated buildings on the Bid- 
dle Tract at Levine, west of Warren. 
This area was recently acquired by 
the Allegheny National Forest 
through donation. It will serve both 
the national forest and the research 
center as a place for the development 
of camping and picnicking sites, and 
for research and demonstrations re- 
lating to timber, wildlife manage- 
ment, and watershed management. 
Thus, it will be a demonstration area 
of the multiple use concept. 

Projects will be planned to show 
what can be done to increase benefits 
for the recreationalist while decreas- 
ing disturbance to other forest uses. 








YOUNG HUNTER AND BIG BUCK are a “once in a lifetime” combination that makes 
any hunting season a success. Fifteen-year-old Jimmy Lebo, of Halifax, is shown with his 
170-pound (dressed), 11-point buck downed December 4 in the Powell’s Valley section of 
Dauphin County. Sharing his victory smile are Reed L. Lebo, his father, and little brother 
Reed II. A sophomore in the Halifax Area Joint School System, Jim got his first deer when 
his father took him out for an hour’s hunt after school recessed for the day. 
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Basset Hound Club of America 


Holds First 3-Day Field Trial 


A record entry of 163 Basset 
Hounds competed for honors at the 
first three-day field trial of the Basset 
Hound Club of America on the week- 
end of October 9, 10 and 11 at the 
Lebanon Beagle Club Grounds at 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. Judges for 
the trial were Joe Orlowsky and Karl 
Brown. 


Braces for the Derby Stake were 
drawn Friday morning with 22 entries 
and one bye dog. Winner was Crystal 
Rock Millie, owned by Glenn Knepp 
of Temple, Pa. and handled by Ray- 
mond Delcamp. Winner of the Cham- 
pions stake, which drew 11 entries, 
was Fld. Ch. Bose’s Scarlet owned and 
handled by Johnny O. Bose of Dun- 
dee, Ohio. Fifty-seven dogs were en- 
tered in the Male Stake on Saturday 
morning with Olson’s Rocky, owned 
by Ned Aquino of Wayesburg, Ohio, 
declared the winner. 

Election of officers highlighted the 
annual dinner held in Shartlesville 
on Saturday evening. New officers of 
the national organization include Dr. 
D. W. Wahl, Georgetown, Ohio, pres- 
ident; Norwood Engle, Liverpool, Pa., 
vice-president; Mrs. Dorothy Shula, 
Los Angeles, Calif., secretary. Paul 
Kulp of Schuylkill Haven, Pennsyl- 
vania was elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors. The Bitch Stake, run on Sun- 
day morning, drew 73 entries with 
Tulpehocken Sadie, owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Bernard Winters of Para- 
dise, Pa., declared the winner. Mem- 
bers of the Susquehanna Basset 
Hound Club and the Lebanon Beagle 
Club helped arrange the trial and co- 
operated with the national group. 


Water Stamp to be Issued at 

National Watershed Congress 

A water conservation 4-cent postage 
stamp will be issued in connection 


with the 7th National Watershed 
Congress in Washington, D.C. on 


April 18, according to the Wildlife 
Management Institute. 


“The stamp is being issued to help 
direct public attention to the urgency 
of water conservation throughout the 
nation, with special emphasis on the 
protection of our vital water sources 
—the forests and fields of our upper 
watersheds where water first falls in 
the form of rain and snow,” an- 
nounced Postmaster General Arthur 
E. Summerfield a short time ago. 


Too much water, too little water 
or poor quality water affect every citi- 
zen of our country. The postal head 
said that “water conservation is, there- 
fore, a matter of interest and concern 
to everyone and we expect that the 
distribution of 120 million of these 
commemorative stamps will help 
dramatize that fact.” 


The water stamp will be the sev- 
enth “conservative series” stamp to 
be released since 1956. The others in- 
clude four wildlife issues, a forest 
stamp, and a soil conservation stamp. 





OF STEAM ENGINES AND 
HISTORY 


The Railway Historical Mu- 
seum, Box 52-D, High Falls, 
New York appeals to readers of 
this magazine for help in secur- 
ing old photographs of a by- 
gone era. The Museum is at- 
tempting to preserve displays 
and pictures showing a rich part 
of our American heritage—the 
era of the steam engines and 
early railroading days. Mr. 
David Goodyear, the Curator, 
requests that anyone wishing to 
donate photos of the large trunk 
lines or smaller railroads, in- 
cluding the narrow-gauge lines, 
serving Pennsylvania prior to 
1900, should address them to the 
Museum. Here they will be 
gratefully received and placed 
on display, along with the name 
of the donor. 
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A SPORTSMAN’S COOKBOOK ... 


WILD DUCKS 


By J. Almus Russell 


The flavor of the wild duck depends upon the feeding grounds of the bird. 
Grain from marshes or fields does not change the flavor of the flesh. Hence 
the birds can be cooked by the same methods as those used in preparing do- 
mestic ducks. 

Wild ducks for roasting should be mallards, black ducks, redheads, or can- 
vasbacks. Such vegetarian eaters feed upon wild rice, wild celery, marshgrass, 
and the grain in the farmers’ fields. 

If these birds have fed mostly on fish, they are unfit for roasting unless 
that fishy flavor be removed by adding one teaspoon baking soda and one 
teaspoon black pepper to enough water to cover two average-sized ducks. 
Then parboil for 20 minutes. The obnoxious flavor will disappear and then 
the ducks may be cooked by all methods. 

It is preferable to pluck ducks rather than to skin them. Removing the 
skin takes away some of the duck flavor as well as drying up the flesh more 
quickly. Draw the birds at the earliest opportunity, taking care to remove 
the oil glands on either side of the tail. 

Any empty cavities should be cleaned thoroughly by wiping them out with 
a cloth soaked in hot water and wrung almost dry. Washing with water is 
thought by some to take away the flavor, Heart, gizzard, and liver should also 
be wiped thoroughly and saved for the giblet gravy. 

If possible, ducks should be allowed to hang at a temperature just above 
freezing for a couple of days before they are cooked. 
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Baked Wild Duck with Sauerkraut 
Temperature—350 deg. Fahr. 
Time—3 hours 

31% pound dressed wild duck 
2 teaspoons salt 
Y4 cup butter 
1 cup onions, chopped 
Y4 teaspoon black pepper 
1 tablespoon soda 
4 cups sauerkraut 
2 cups apples, diced 
ly cup celery, diced 
1 teaspoon caraway seed 
Rub the soda into the skin. Rinse 
the bird well, inside and out, with 
warm water to remove the soda. Wipe 
it dry. Sprinkle inside and out with 
salt and pepper. Sauté the celery and 
onions in the butter until browned. 
Drain the sauerkraut, saving the 
juice. Combine the sauerkraut, 
apples and caraway seed with the 
onions. Mix well and stuff the duck 
with the mixture. Cover and bake as 
directed. Uncover the last hour of 
the cooking to brown the duck. 
During the roasting, use the sauer- 
kraut juice for basting. When the 
bird is done, remove it from the pan, 
and make a gravy from sauerkraut 
juice and the drippings. 


Pot-Roasted Wild Duck 


Brown each dressed duck all over 
with hot fat. Place in an iron cook- 
ing pot 1 tablespoon bacon fat, 1 
tablespoon whole spices, 1 chopped 
onion, | cup diced celery, and a dash 
of red pepper with 1 teaspoon salt. 
Add two cups of hot water, cover 
with a tight lid, and cook slowly for 
three hours, adding more hot water 
if needed. Make a gravy from the pot 
liquor remaining at the bottom of 
the kettle, straining it through a 
sieve. 


Stewed Wild Duck 


(Century-Old Pennsylvania Recipe) 

“Put into a duck some pepper, salt, 
a minced onion, and a leaf of minced 
dry sage; roast it; brown with two 
ounces of butter, a tablespoonful of 
flour; add as much weak stock or 
water as will half cover the duck, 
and some pepper and salt; put in the 
duck and a quart of green peas; let 
it stew for half an hour, stirring it 
now and then. For a variety, a dozen 
of middling-sized onions may be sub- 
stituted for the peas, and stewed the 
same length of time.” 
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JUNIOR RIFLE CLUB of 
new range 
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the North Pocono Joint High School proudly poses on their 
at Moscow, Pa. William Riviello, left, organized the group. At right are Lloyd 


Howell, supervising principal, and Ray Rubner, an aide to Riviello. 


A Slogan for Sixty 
Operation Safety 


By Jim Varner 


ANUARY and a New Year is with 

us again, bringing its new hopes 
and aspirations. Perhaps a pause to 
reflect is in order at this time for all 
of us. A year of lingering memories 
lies behind. Did we accomplish what 
we set out to do last January? This 
year, let’s strive to make 1960 the 
greatest of all in the development of 
our outdoor sports. Our theme should 
be “Operation Safety”—a slogan that 
Webster defines as a battle or rally- 
ing cry, originally of the Highland 
clans. I have every reason to believe 
every member of our nearly 75,000 
readers will accept such a slogan. 


Good or bad, our achievements of 
last year are gone forever. None of 
us can relive the past. Let’s tack into 
the wind a little stronger this year 
and not only preach our slogan but 
live it as well. There is a lot of satis- 
faction connected to helping a young- 
ster up the street or an old boy down 
the corrider. To the youngster you 
can teach firearms safety and the 
proper ethics of the trail. To the old 
man, you can furnish a day afield 
that will live in his heart for many 
days to come. You can make a real 
man out of the boy and a boy out of 
the oldtimer. 
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I hope each reader will make “Op- 
eration Safety” come true in 1960 
for at least one boy, girl or adult. 
You may wonder how you can reach 
these people, young and old, who 
need proper training in the safe care 
and use of firearms. Most modern-day 
kids seem to simulate in their minds 
and actions the TV programs they 
have been watching since childhood— 
programs where trigger-happy heroes 
run amuck toting smoking revolvers, 
rifles and sawed-off shotguns, capable 
of hitting at least five flying poker 
chips in a second. How can you make 
50-foot indoor slow-fire rifle shooting 
interesting to them? Some of these 
youngsters are high-strung, know-it- 
alls and many can see no reason for 
“dull” safety restrictions. But these, 
especially, are the youngsters most in 
need of our training. We cannot ab- 
ruptly overcome a trend and we have 
a lot of work to do. Each instructor 
should almost be a psychiatrist and 
at least a firmly disciplined diplomat. 
But modern living continually pre- 
sents such challenges and we simply 
have to develop the versatility to 
keep up with it. 

A few years back the education of 


youngsters and adults seeking knowl- 
edge about firearms had to come 
from local clubs and individuals affil- 
iated with the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. These clubs and instructors have 
done an outstanding job and have in- 
creased in numbers over the years. 
But now the Game Commission has 
gone farther and has developed prac- 
tically all of its field personnel as 
qualified Hunter Safety instructors. 
They have, in turn, trained and cer- 
tified additional instructors from the 
ranks of sportsmen, scout leaders, 
school teachers and any other inter- 
ested youth organization. But despite 
this rapid growth in mass education 
on firearms safety, there still is a long 
way to go. Discouraging words, you 
may say, but there is a glimmer of 
light showing through the fog that 
we hope will grow. It seems to be a 
permanent glimmer, showing right 
now from four directions. 

First is the demand to incorporate 
a firearms safety course in our public 
schools. Second is a more thorough 
and complete firearms program in 
colleges. Third is the establishment 
of city and rural area municipal rifle 
ranges, both indoors and outdoors. 


CHECK-IN POINT was a busy place during the 109th Infantry’s “Operation Safety.” 
Over 500 sportsmen reported here to sight in their big game rifles and receive safety 


instruction. 
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PRE-RANGE INST 


RUCTION and a lecture on the safe and sane way to use sporting 
firearms was given by Sgt. Langan, of the Carbondale unit, 109th Infantry. Sgt. Langan 





has been a most faithful instructor and has helped train many shooters in northeastern 


Pennsylvania. 


Fourth is the complete indoctrination 
our boys get while they are receiving 
their military training in the armed 
forces. This military training really 
serves a splendid purpose and accom- 
plishes a lot by furnishing us with a 
- corps of men easily adapted to civil- 
ian training. They know how to in- 
ject authority and discipline neces- 
sary where new classes are being de- 
veloped. Wheneyer possible, try to 
obtain the help of these ex-service- 
men in working with your classes of 
young students. 

Just recently the North Pocono 
Joint High School at Moscow, Penn- 
$ylvania received a club charter from 
the National Rifle Association. With 
it came 10 Remington Matchmaster 
.22 target rifles from the Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship and a supply 
of .22 long rifle ammunition. Wil- 
liam Riviello, a teacher in the school 
and a former Army Master Sergeant 
with 24 years of service, is the guid- 
ing spirit and was the instigator of 
this school training, first in this area. 
Looking ahead, the interested people 
of this fine little village of Moscow 
were ready for the shooting equip- 


ment with a ten point, fifty-foot rifle 
range already constructed and an 
outdoor range assured. The School 
Board paid for the insurance, slings 
for the rifles and a good spotting 
scope. Ray Rubner, a biology teacher 
and two-year Army veteran, is assist- 
ing Riviello. Sixty-five students, about 
one-third of them girls, enrolled for 
the first classes. I understand a new 
modern joint school is in the making 
here and it will no doubt have an 
adequate indoor rifle range. This is 
a big step forward in mass training 
for firearms safety and the prevention 
of accidents. 

Colleges can and are getting started 
in this type of training. And speak- 
ing of developing municipal rifle 
ranges, the Scranton area clubs re- 
cently received the “go-ahead” sign 
from the City Council to get bids on 
a suitable plot within the city limits 
for a public indoor and outdoor 
range. This range will be owned by 
the city and managed by the Bureau 
of Recreation. It will depend upon 
personnel from the many _ local 
N.R.A. clubs, sportsmen’s clubs, Boy 
Scout Councils and others who have 














qualified as N.R.A. Hunter Safety In- 
structors. Two or three recent fatal 
accidents in the area involving young- 
sters brought out the fact that many 
boys and girls insist on learning the 
shooting game the hard and danger- 
ous way when parents do not heed 
their natural requests for help. A 
public training ground will serve the 
same purpose as a field tor athletics 
and will help cut down the number 
of these unnecessary accidents with 
firearms. This move by the Scranton 
City Council and area sportsmen is a 
great stride forward towards making 
hunting and other uses of firearms 
fun as well as safe. 

The highlight of my “Operation 
Safety” for 1959 was the session called 
to order on October 18 by the efficient 
109th Infantry Battle Group of the 
Pennsylvania National Guard on 
their Leach Rifle Range, Morgan 
Highway. The Scranton Rifle Club, 
Y.M.C.A. Rifle Club (both N.R.A. 
clubs), the Federated Sportsmen’s 
Clubs of Lackawanna County and 
other local clubs helped the infantry 
man the range. The object of the 
event is to help regional sportsmen 
sight in their big game rifles for bear 


FIRING LINE was manned by members of the Scranton Rifle Club. Military personnel 
operated the electronic equipment that handled the orders entirely by loud speakers. 





and deer hunting, to teach them 
safety with all firearms, and to check 
their rifles and ammunition for 
proper fit. This is a gala affair, looked 
forward to by hundreds of shooters. 
Over 500 riflemen, in relays of ten 
men for each group, checked in and 
registered. They were given lectures 
on safety amd the ethics of good 
sportsmanship. Disagreeable, stormy 
weather starting about 3:30 p.m. pre- 
vented possibly another 500 from get- 
ting the benefit of the program. But 
it was a regular 7-ring circus while it 
lasted. This annual event will prob- 
ably develop into a_ semi-annual 
affair, with added “field day” attrac- 
tions including more pistol and rifle 
competition, shooting demonstra- 
tions and displays on hand-loading 
and similar phases of the shooting 
sport. This year, a special black pow- 
der skirmish with 45/70 Springfields 
on flower pots at 50 yards went over 
big. Two teams of five men each fired 
100 shots. The younger team smashed 
their pots first. It was a miniature 
North and South skirmish with a lot 
of smoke, noise and flame. 

A pistol shoot was also featured 
with five teams entered. Some of the 
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Game Commission’s top pistol shoot- 
ers fired in this match. The team 
consisted of Earl Geesaman (top- 
ranked Commission pistol marksman 
from the Reading office), Bill Fulmer, 
Ed Fasching, Dan McPeek, Roy Trex- 
ler, Ed Divers, and John Behel. They 
all fired well-above pistol expert 
scores. You could easily select a group 
of pistol shooters from the ranks of 
Pennsylvania Game Protectors that 
would rate tops at the Camp Perry 
matches where service revolvers are 
used. I heard a lot of favorable com- 
ment about their presence at this 
affair in Scranton. 

We are fortunate in having officers 
in our 109th Infantry group like Col. 
Walter Unley, Lt. Col. Coleman Nee, 
Major John Chichilla, Major Marvin 
Barnes, Col. Bertrand Oliver, Major 
John McDonald and their other per- 
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sonnel who operate the target pits, 
electronic units, even down to their 
Red Cross units. The smooth run- 
ning military efficiency of this “Op- 
eration Safety” is a pleasure to be- 
hold. We believe this event is the 
only one of its kind in the State and 
I suggest that other areas encourage 
similar programs. Most all service 
units will gladly help out if given an 
opportunity. 

Let’s all strive to be like “Mickey 
O’Flannagan’s purp, at fighting he 
never gave urp” and stick to our 
“Slogan for 1960—Operation Safety.” 
Remember, we did not create the 
privileges we now enjoy. They were 
handed down to us and they deserve 
the best that is within our strength 
and ability in order to maintain 
them. 


OFFICERS OF THE 109TH who made possible “Operation Safety” the last three years 
include, left to right: Capt. McCormack, Maj. McDonald, Col. Nee, Capt. Jenkins, Capt. 


Culkin and Capt. Dempsey. 
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NE big problem facing the con- 

servation movement in America 
is that most people who think about 
conservation believe that they must 
plant trees, rip-rap a stream bank, 
plow a cornfield on the contour, or 
in some other way carry out such a 
practice to be considered a conserva- 
tionist. They do not yet appreciate 
the fact that conservation is an atti- 
tude of mind—a way of life—that must 
influence nearly everything we do 
rather than just those things that fall 
into a neat little package that can 
be labeled “conservation.” 

Each year federal, state, and local 
legislation is concerned with many 
conservation problems. Billions of 
dollars are spent in one way or an- 
other on conservation. Yet all too 
many people do not know what is 
going on or are not particularly in- 
terested if they do. 

One example is wildlife research. 
Many sportsmen can understand med- 
ical research. They contribute money 
regularly for polio research, TB re- 
search, cancer research, or other such 
worthy causes. But they scream their 
heads off at money spent on wildlife 
research that is so necessary to help 
guarantee the future of hunting and 
fishing in America. Because of this 
lack of understanding, wildlife agen- 
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Let's Build A Conservation Corner 


PART I 


By Ted S. Pettit 


cies and technicians are forced by 
pressures of one sort or another'to do 
things that may not be biologically 
sound, but which do relieve pressures 
on them while they struggle along to 
get their job done. 

All of this points up the fact that 
one of the most important areas in 
conservation is education—education 
of as many people as possible in as 
many different ways as possible. A 
very practical way to accomplish a 
part of this education is through a 
“conservation corner” in a_ school 
class room, a school clubroom, a Scout 
meeting room, a store windew in 
town, or some other place where over 
a period of time, many people ‘may 
see the exhibits and displays and thus 
come to understand some of the fun- 
damentals of conservation, the “rea- 
son why” of certain problems, and 
their cause and effect. 

A “conservation corner” may be just 
that—a corner of a room with six or 
eight feet of wall space on each side, 
or more or less depending upon space 
available. It can be a straight wall 
too. But the basic elements are a wall 
composed of composition board upon 
which displays may be hung, with 
tables in front to hold other exhibits, 
models, specimens, etc. that fulfill the 
purpose of the exhibit. There should 
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be an electrical outlet nearby so that 
lights may be used, or even a projec- 
tor if needed. The floor may be pro- 
tected, if necessary, with inexpensive 
plastic material, in case water is used 
in any of the models, as it may 
well be. 

The physical facilities, then—a bul- 
letin board type background and 
tables in the foreground can be home- 
made from inexpensive materials so 
as to be attractive and easily adapt- 
able for different kinds of conserva- 
tion. Displays, exhibits, and visual 
presentations. 

Before getting into details on a 
few different exhibits, let’s think first 
about some general principles that 
apply to any “conservation corner.” 

First, the conservation corner 
should have a “theme” around which 
the display is built, rather than being 
a hodge-podge collection of “stuff.” 
Some possible themes, which will be 
illustrated later, are: The Forest, a 
community of plants and animals; 
Wildlife in Winter; the Cottontail 
Around the Year; or Soil, Water and 
Wildlife. 

Each theme is a story in itself, and 
tells that story as simply and effec- 


tively as possible. Themes, and the 
displays that illustrate them can be 
changed each month, each two 
months, or even seasonally. But they 
should be changed at regular inter- 
vals so that many different conserva- 
tion stories may be told in the course 
of a year. 

Second, the displays that illustrate 
the themes should be kept as simple 
as possible, but still complete enough 
to tell the story. Many people will 
not spend too much time looking at 
an exhibit. They should be able to 
“get the idea” in two or three min- 
utes at the outside, then if they want 
to spend more time on details so 
much the better. But the basic story 
that a forest can be compared gen- 
erally to a human community, or 
how different kinds of animals spend 
the winter should be simple and easy 
to understand. 

This means that all signs, labels 
and captions should be printed legi- 
bly, large enough to read from a dis- 
tance and in an attractive way so that 
people will want to read them. There 
are lettering pens with felt points 
and built-in ink supplies available at 
most stationery stores. They come in 


BASIC ELEMENTS of a “Conservation Corner” are a wall of composition board upon 
which displays may be hung, with tables in front to hold other exhibits, models, speci- 


mens, etc. 
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which the display and exhibit was built. 


different colors and are excellent for 
lettering signs. Stencils are available, 
and inexpensive, too, and make pos- 
sible neat, easy to read signs and 
labels. 

Fourth, be sure there is plenty of 
light on the subject. People will not 
stop to look and read if they must 
squint or have a difficult time seeing 
the signs and displays. Bulbs with 
built-in reflectors are not expensive 
and can be used for many hours. 
Some are flood lights, some are spot 
lights—and they are easy to set up in 
swivel sockets so that they provide 
adequate light. 

Fifth, try to have something in 
each display that requires audience 
participation. When people have to 
do something, they take more inter- 
est in the display. It may be a door- 
bell button that they push to light a 
light or sound a buzzer. A sign may 
ask a question and they must turn it 


CONSERVATION CORNER in this schoolroom used Pennsylvania as a theme around 





over to get an answer. There are all 
sorts of possibilities that arouse in- 
terest. 

Sixth, be sure the displays are fac- 
tual and accurate. Check your ideas 
and sign captions with people that 
know. Get all the help you can from 
local staff members of the Game Com- 
mission, Fish Commission, or Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters. Ask your 
county agent, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice Conservationist, Science teacher or 
other local expert. It’s very important 
that the display is right. 

For ideas in general layout and 
design, talk with art teachers or 
people who dress store windows. They 
usually, are happy to suggest a gen- 
eral format that is attractive and in- 
teresting. 

Next, if possible provide some 
action in the display. It may be an 
old animated sign that you acquire 
from a gas station or store; or it may 
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be something you make yourself. But 
action attracts attention and that is 
what you are trying to do. 

Last, get as many others as possible 
to help set up the displays in the 
conservation corner. First, more 
people working on it means more 
interest in it and very probably more 
people coming to see it. But impor- 
tant, too, with more people you get 
more ideas and more “props” for the 
corner than if only a few work on 
this project. 

In some schools where a conserva- 
tion corner has been used for several 
years, committees of six or eight 
members are formed, and each com- 
mittee is responsible for one theme. 
That does not mean that everyone 
doesn’t work on it. But the commit- 
tee responsible for one month decides 
on the theme and the story to be told. 
They do the planning and the bulk 
of the work. But the other groups 
help out, too, as needed and work- 
ing together, they do a good job. 


a chance for audience participation. 








Pictures of animals that may be 
used to illustrate various points in a 
conservation corner are easy to come 
by. Covers from the GAME News and 
other outdoor magazines are usually 
excellent for such purposes. Posters 
distributed by gun and ammunition 
manufacturers frequently may be ob- 
tained from stores or from the manu- 
facturers. But another stunt is this: 
Try using silhouettes on the back- 
ground. Suppose the theme was on 
some phase of waterfowl—shooting, 
identification or habitat improve- 
ment. Here is how you can make 
some large cut-out silhouettes that 
make interesting and attractive back- 
grounds. 

First find some small pictures— 
magazine illustrations, book illustra- 
tions, or even advertisements in 
magazines. Then if your school has 
an opaque projector, or if you know 
someone who has a so-called “post- 
card projector” that sells for under 
ten dollars, use it to project the pic- 


BUZZ BOARDS are an excellent “come on” for a conservation corner since they provide 
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ture on a piece of black poster board. 
By running the projector back and 
forth you can adjust the size of the 
picture on the poster paper. Trace 
around the picture as it is projected, 
and then cut it out with scissors or a 
matt knife. If you know an artist in 
the group, you can project it on 
white board or paper and he or she 
can then color it with water color, 
oil paints, or tempera paints. 
Buzz Boards 

Elective game or buzz boards are 
an excellent “come on” for a conser- 
vation corner since they provide a 
chance for audience participation. A 
buzz board, simply, is a panel of pic- 
tures with a door bell button beside 
each picture and a row of labels with 
a button beside each label. The pur- 
pose is to match the picture with the 
label. The illustrations show how to 
do the wiring. 

Materials required are easy to get: 
24 door bell buttons from a dime 
store; twenty feet of bell wire; a 6 
volt buzzer; a six volt battery; a 
2’ x 3’ piece of plywood; 10 feet of 


1’ x 2’ lath for framing and odds 
and ends of nails or screws. If you 
want to get fancy, use aluminum 
molding as shown in the illustration 
so that pictures and labels are easily 
changed. Pictures—birds, mammals, 
animal tracks, leaves, flowers or 
snakes may be taken from inexpen- 
sive nature books or magazine covers. 
Actual specimens of leaves, shells, 
rocks, or casts of tracks may also be 
used. 

An alternate way to make a buzz 
board is to place two buttons under 
each picture. On the picture write a 
caption. The buttons are labeled true 
or false, and of course, are keyed to 
the caption. Or, statements may be 
printed ona card and used in place 
of a picture. Opposite the buttons 
would be two answers, one right and 
one wrong. To sound the buzzer, you 
must press the button opposite the 
correct answer. 

Next month’s article will describe 
in detail how to set up a conserva- 
tion corner display using the themes 
listed earlier. 


CONSERVATION FLOAT was entered by the Hershey Chapter, Future Farmers of Amer- 


ica in the annual Halloween 


parade. This outstanding display was designed and built 


by FFA members and featured a live rabbit (domestic) and turkey in good cover. The 
reverse half of the tractor-drawn float depicted a barren farm with no game. 


Photo by Bob Heagy 
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RCHERY is simply defined as 

the practice or skill of shooting 
with bow and arrows. To many 
people the image created is that of 
the long bow and the ranks of Eng- 
lish bowmen who were the deciding 
factor on many Continental battle- 
fields or to stories of Robinhood and 
his merry men of Sherwood Forest 
who according to legend hunted the 


King’s deer and robbed the rich in 
order to succor the poor. 

Modern archery has grown from 
adapting an outmoded weapon, used 
in warfare and the hunting field 
until the advent of percussion weap- 
ons, to a sporting arm that provides 


Archery Specialties i 


By Tom 
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recreation for countless numbers of 
individuals. In the form of. target 
archery it enjoyed popularity among 
the aristocracy of England and in 
this form it became popular in the 
United States. The National Archery 
Association recently celebrated its 
Diamond Jubilee Tournament. How- 
ever target archery probably reached 
its peak just prior to World War II. 

In the early days of the United 
States game was a major source of 
food and the gun was preferred to 
the bow. Hunting for sport and 
recreation as we know it today was 
enjoyed by a very few. The major 
portion of our population were con- 
cerned strictly with earning a liveli- 
hood and had little time or energy 
left for amusements or recreation. In 
the latter part of the 19th century a 
few hardy individualists did hunt 
with the bow and the exploits of 
Pope, Young and others demonstrated 
the effectiveness of the bow in the 
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hands of an expert hunter and 
marksman. Pennsylvania’s Game Laws 
were amended in 1929 to make the 
bow a legal weapon for taking game. 
The ranks of the bowhunters in- 
creased slowly until 1951 when a sea- 
son was set in which the bow was 
the only legal weapon which could 
be used for taking deer. The Na- 
tional Field Archery Association was 
formed in 1939 by a group of archers 
who were primarily interested in us- 
ing the bow in the hunting field and 
who wanted to shoot in competition 
under conditions approximating those 
found in an actual hunt. Today field 
courses far out number target courses 
or ranges and hunting with the bow 
has become a major sport in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Too frequently an archer intro- 
duced to one phase of the sport con- 
centrates all his interest in that one 
phase and has never tried any other 
branch of archery. He is comparable 
to a match rifleman who has never 


CROSSBOWMEN MUST STAND to shoot 
in championship competition and no rests 
of any kind are permitted. Extra precau- 
tions are taken to insure safety. 
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tried a round of skeet or shot on a 
pistol range. Archery is not confined 
to the Field Course or the Target 
Range. Other branches of the. sport 
are enjoyed by many archers. The 
cross-bow has its followers. Clout is 
a form of archery competition that 
has wide popularity and the record 
in the flight shoot which is a dis- 
tance shoot is an amazing 937.13 
yards. 

The crossbow has come down to us 
from medieval times. Troops of 
crossbowmen were part of continental 
armies during the same period the 
long bow was the dominent weapon 
of the English. Crossbowmen still 
take pride in constructing their own 
weapons and they compete with and 
against each other and not with long- 
bowmen. They are a division within 
the National Archery Association. 
The weapon is not legal for taking 
game in Pennsylvania. The crossbow 
and its parts may be made of any or 
several materials. Many are beautiful 
examples of the wood working art 
with inlays of various colored woods. 
The arrow is generally called a bolt, 
may be of any material and no 
specific length is specified for com- 
petition. However most bolts are ap- 
proximately one-quarter of the length 
of target arrows. Describing a cross- 


_bow could be a complicated job. The 


photographs accompanying the article 
will give the reader a general idea 
of the weapon. The bow must be 
drawn by hand and the string is held 
in position by a trigger mechanism. 
The bolt is inserted in an open 
breech and travels in a slot in the 
upper part of the barrel. Open sights 
are permitted but telescopic or mag- 
nifying sights are prohibited in com- 
petition. The weapon is sighted and 
shot from an offhand position from 
the shoulder. The crossbowman must 
stand to shoot and no rests of any 
kind are permitted. 

In championship competition con- 
testants shoot a Quadruple American 
Round which consists of 30 bolts at 
60 yards, 30 bolts at 50 yards, and 











CLOUT SHOOT is an event enjoyed by many target archers, even though it is not a 





championship round. Each contestant shoots an end of six arrows at a range of 180 yards. 
The center of the target is indicated by a white marker with solid color aiming disk. 


30 bolts at 40 yards for a total of 
90 bolts at a target face which is one 
half the size of the target face used 
by the target archers, or 24 inches in 
diameter. In all other respects it is 
similar to the target face except that 
it may have a white instead of a yel- 
low gold- for better visibility. Rec- 
tangular bales of straw or other ma- 
terials are not considered suitable 
backstops for crossbow bolts and 
round basts of closely woven or com- 
pressed straw or grass 53 inches in 
diameter are used. 

On the shooting line two cross- 
bowmen are assigned to each target 
and crossbowmen must keep their 
weapons when drawn, whether loaded 
or not, pointed in the direction of 
the target. All safety rules practiced 
by target archers are enforced on the 
crossbow shooting line. Any careless- 
ness in handling a weapon will bar 
a crossbowman from further competi- 
tion. 





The King’s Round is a special 
event which may be shot only by the 
three crossbowmen who shoot the 
highest individual scores in the 
Championship Quadruple American 
Round. This event is shot at a dis- 
tance of 40 yards at a special target. 
It has a 48” face and on it are 6 
standard 434” golds, arranged clock- 
wise on an 18” radius at 12, 2, 4, 6, 
and 8 o'clock respectively. A 1” black 
bulls eye is centered in the gold. One 
contestant shoots at a time and in 
the order in which they placed in 
the championship American Rounds. 
The first contestant shoots one bolt 
at the 12 o'clock Gold, then steps 
back and the other contestants shoot 
one bolt in turn at the 12 o'clock. 
This procedure is repeated around 
the clock until each contestant has 
shot 6 bolts. Each hit in a gold counts 
9 while a hit in the black counts 10. 
The winner is known as the King (or 
Queen) and is awarded the Stevens 
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King’s Round Dagger, which is held 
for the tournament year. The two 
runners-up are the King’s Men. The 
National Company of Crossbowmen 
awards symbolic crowns to the con- 
testants, a gold crown to the King, 
and Silver crowns to the two King’s 
men. The Schaeffer Memorial Trophy 
is awarded to the Men’s National 
Crossbow Champion. 

A Clout Shoot, while not a cham- 
pionship round is an event enjoyed 
by many target archers. Six ends of 
six arrows each comprise the round. 
Men shoot at a distance of 180 yards; 
Women and Intermediate Boys at 
140 yards; Women and Junior Boys 
and Intermediate Girls at 120 yards; 
and Junior Boys and Girls, and Cadet 
Boys and Girls at 80 yards. This last 
distance is not a championship 
round. The clout target is laid out 
on the ground in a ratio of 12 to 1 
to the standard face. Thus the clout 
target is 48 feet in diameter com- 
pared to 4 feet or 48 inches for the 
target face used in the American 
Round. The center of the target or 
“clout” is indicated by a _ white 
marker not more than 36” or less 
than 30” square, mounted on soft 
wooden slats perpendicular to, and 
‘with the bottom of the marker 
against, the ground. A solid color 
disc may be centered on this marker 
and used as an aiming point. It is 
9.6 inches in diameter. 

When each participant has shot 
an end of six arrows, the contestants 
go to the target to record the scores. 
The illustrations show the accuracy 
which can be attained at 180 yards. 
The black aiming disk has actually 
been pierced by at least four of the 
arrows. Scoring is done by rotating a 
steel tape around the center point of 


> 


the clout. The tape is marked’ to 
show each scoring ring. An archer is 
assigned to each scoring ring to 
gather the arrows which fall in that 
ring. An arrow is measured at the 
point it projects from the ground or 
in case of a rebound, the point of 
the arrow. The arrows gathered in 
each ring are sorted as to ownership 
and laid together on the ground in 
the ring from which they were 
pulled. When all arrows have been 
pulled, sorted and laid in groups the 
scorers move in to record the scores 
of each contestant. Double scoring is 
mandatory in all championship 
tournaments and two scorers are as- 
signed to each ten archers. The 
archers call out the values of their 
arrows beginning with those which 
have landed in the gold. The scoring 
values are the same as those of the 
American Round. The highest value 
is 9 in the gold and decreasing by 
odd numbers to I, the value of the 
outer scoring ring. A possible is 324. 
The record in National competition 
was established in 1956 by Robert 
Rhode who shot 36—302 in the Men’s 
180 yard clout. Every arrow fell on 
target, which is a circle with a 24 
foot radius. To shoot this total, one 
example would show 25 arrows in 
the Gold (a circle with a two foot 
radius) and the remaining eleven 
arrows in the next adjoining ring. 
The crossbow and clout shoot are 
only two of the many archery special- 
ties. If your introduction to archery 
was on the field course or the target 
line you should expand your shoot- 
ing to include other interesting 
varieties of the sport. They provide 
a welcome change, test your marks- 
manship, and will sharpen your in- 
terest in your favorite sport, Archery. 












For Better Or For 


Worse 


By Horace Lytle 


HE writer is rather well known 

for his belief that dogs may de- 
velop along varying lines with age 
and experience. This has probably 
given the impression that good en- 
vironment invariably leads to the ca- 
nine acquiring desirable motivations. 
While we do believe that is the direc- 
tion most likely to be taken, this is 
not necessarily so. Development may 
be either for better or for worse. A 
dog that starts life with seemingly 
little in his favor may wind up well 
—or vice versa. This makes for one 
of the most interesting studies of dog 
life. 

My former Boss and long-time 


friend, Ray Holland, tells of one of 
the most curious cases on record, in 
his own words as follows: 

“After Duke died I began trying- 
out various Brittanies. I wanted a re- 
triever to take Duke's place at my 
heels, knowing I’d never have an- 
other Duke. Why not have a Brittany 
that would point the close birds 
while the Pointers were way out 
ahead? Finally, I got a puppy with 
a lot of brains, and, giving him 
experience with heavy game kills in 
Cuba, he got good. 

“But he never pointed. Once in a 
while he’d stop on a bird but I 
wouldn’t want to call it a point. He'd 
stand all hunched up with his nose 
hanging and he looked more like a 
sheep than a dog. This year no Cuba! 
But there was something else I 
wanted to do: Went to Oregon and 
Idaho and spent six weeks hunting 
mountain, valley and bobwhite quail 
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plus chukar and Hungarian pats. 
Nearly wore my feet off before head- 
ing to New Mexico for scaled quail 
and ducks. Took ‘Red’ along to do 
the retrieving, and he sure did. 

“Besides that, he started pointing 
everything that would lie still! And if 
they ran he put them in the air, and, 
when he could, he circled them and 
drove them over me. As long as he 
didn’t see the birds on the ground 
he was steady as a rock—with both 
his head and piece-of-a-tail straight 
up high! I mean real points. 

“In duck retrieving this Brittany 
is the ony dog.I ever saw that would 
race back to his hide after he had 
delivered. It took a little of the heavy 
hand to make him realize he had to 
wait until the shooting started before 
he could do any retrieving. Once he 
learned that he was fine. Now he 
rushes right back behind the blind 
and starts searching the sky. 

“He is four years old. When we 


HORACE LYTLE AND LINDA were a com- 
bination that were hard to beat in field 
trial competition a few years ago. This fa- 
mous Setter was one of the truly great 
dogs in America. 


left home he had never stopped on 
game over eight or ten times and 
then he looked so terrible I felt sorry 
for him. Since his experience with 
these desert quail he has become ac- 
tually handsome on point! This whole 
thing is a new one to me. The only 
reason I can figure out is that back 
home I kept him at heel all the time 
except when he was retrieving.” 

Ray winds up his letter by saying 
how well fixed he is now with this 
Brittany, and Susie. The latter is a 
Pointer bitch that spent the early 
days of her hunting in Cuba. She 
must really be something special to 
have captured Ray’s fondness to the 
depth that she has. In an earlier let- 
ter he gave me an interesting angle 
on her. In Cuba Susie had _ been 
taught to regard game-chickens as 
poultry, not to be molested. When 
brought to this country she ignored 
pheasants, thinking them game-cocks. 
The humor of Ray’s letter was rich 
when he told of the first ringneck 
rooster Susie pointed—after changing 
her mind as to what he was. 

Now for an experience of my own. 
But this is one with a sad ending. 
They don’t all turn out well. In 
January 1957 Game News I wrote 
the story of a dog that I rated at the 
top-of-the-heap—and still do. He 
passed away in March of 1958. The 
puppies from the last litter he ever 
sired were three years old in February 
of 1959. I acquired what I thought 
to be the choice male pup of the 
litter. And, in due time, he looked 
to be just that. He placed second in 
the first derby stake in which he was 
entered; and in his second start he 
placed first. What’s more, in this 
second performance, he had all the 
earmarks of being possibly the best 
young dog I’ve ever seen. His efforts 
seemed so sincere you wouldn't be- 
lieve anything could go wrong. 

In his third field trial appearance 
he didn’t place. A friend was doing 
the direct handling while I served as 
scout. We got our signals crossed and 

















didn’t bring him around. It turned 
out the dog had gone just where he 
should—but we didn’t. Next came his 
fourth start, when I tried to handle 
with a friend scouting. And it was in 
this one—and for the first time—that 
I saw the dog wasn’t even trying to 
handle. He ran “all over the world,” 
as they say, but where he wanted 
to go and he wasn’t listening to me. 
He found and pointed two separate 
pheasants; and he held each long 
enough to have counted in a derby; 
but he did not place. He had to be 
either first—or nothing. As these were 
the same two Judges who had placed 
him first a couple weeks earlier, we 
all knew how they hated to throw 
him out. 

This last was an Open stake and 
a young professional there thought 
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TRAINING PLUS BREEDING are necessary to make any champion. This boy is taking 
the right step in the obedience training of his golden retriever. 


the solution might be a summer of 
training on the Canadian prairies. As 
most of us there thought the same 
thing, the dog spent the following 
summer in Canada. He returned 
somewhat subdued—the spark seemed 
to have died. After due time back in 
the States, however, he again was 
running as much and listening as 
little as ever. 

I’ve tried to wonder how it might 
have been if I were younger. But I 
think I must admit it would have 
had to be the same. You can’t win 
them all. If this dog, though, were 
ever to re-rail himself and get on the 
right track, he would indeed be that 
one-in-a-million. Everything about 
him, from calm, dark eyes te sturdy 
legs and feet, looks championship all 
the way, but— 
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Annual Questions on: Preparing 
Equipment 


By Larry J. Kopp 


Q. How should I attach name tags 
to my traps? 

A. Punch small hole through one 
end of name plate and attach with 
short length of wire. Tags should be 
attached to a link of the chain, near 
the end, not to the trap itself. If and 
when it becomes necessary, this al- 
lows identification of trap owners 
without disturbing the trap. On fox 
traps, it is a good idea to wrap trap 
tags around the chain. Otherwise 
foxes may tear them off. 

Q. Is it worth the effort to adjust 
trap pans on fox traps? 

A. In areas where cottontail rab- 
bits are extremely abundant—yes. Ad- 
just pans so that approximately one 
pound is required to trip it. In areas 
not notorious for their rabbit popu- 
lation, adjusting trap pans is nothing 
short of a waste of time. It has been 
observed that trappers who spend 
hours adjusting trap pans on fox 
traps, complain just as vigorously 
about catching unwanted animals as 
anyone else! 

Q. Since the ground is relatively 
soft in some areas where I trap foxes, 
should I obtain stakes which are 
longer then those sold commercially? 

A. Not always. Notice the barbs on 
commercial trap stakes. When you 
buy new stakes, these are practically 
even with the stake itself. When you 
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make sets in soil which is somewhat 
soft, take a screwdriver or similar 
tool and push the barbs out until 
they appear almost on a forty-five 
degree angle. Trap stakes really work 
much like a fish hook, and it is 
largely a matter of adjusting the 
barbs according to the firmness of 
the soil. 

Q. Should I prepare my own trap 
pan covers or is it just as good to use 
large leaves? 

A. Large leaves make ideal pan 
covers, but only if they happen to be 
handy! Dry leaves should not be 
used, they make too much noise at 
the slightest touch, even under a 
half-inch layer of soil. And, since 
leaves are more often dry and folded, 
your best plan would be to supply 
yourself with a batch of home-made 
pan covers. Use thin plastic sheets or 
any thoroughly washed cloth. 

Q. How can I treat my packbasket 
to make it more weather-proof? 

A. Use a regular paint brush and 
paint it with two coats of clear var- 
nish. To make your basket more in- 
conspicuous from a distance, apply a 
coat of dark-oak stain before var- 
nishing. 

Q. Since licenses must be displayed 
on one’s back, must I attach mine to 
the packbasket? 

A. No. Your license should be at- 
tached on the back of your regular 
trapping coat. Afterall, you do not 
always carry your basket upon your 
back, even while inspecting traps. 
You may even check a few traps with- 
out taking the packbasket along at 
all. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


AST GP oo eon unl w cirri Selb eke & acaskas ook Hw ates Executive Director 

GALTON: Ta: TRO WES 6 ooo ote ea bercn oe oe So imic cle Deputy Executive Director 

Paes: BRR CIIORE © dis Gs ia ts tre esalothia iets Saree WERE NE DAN edn create Comptroller 
Division of Administration 

TCE GB: TE a 8 i hak is ceviche ds Seeds esseviaivns Chief 


Division of Research 
HARVEY A. ROBERTS 


Division of Land Management 
GC. ©; DRS OLN oi sic baeecpeiedeosasaxees ahatdis ale SisieAcacarela-eaiole ce ealeaicante Chief 


THOS. F. BELL 
FORE B.- TEA owe ccissecccccsccnds CRNISUER CRN CO 4S eee oee Ne amen ean Chief 


RALPH E. BRITT 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, a. Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL Se Gleason, Supervisor, Avis (R. D. 1, Lock 
Haven) Phone: PLaza 3 
omaron. Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: Mitchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
ae. Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 


ane heny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
ashington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. GATEHMER <2... .6.cccsc ccs cues Waterfowl Management Agent 
GROG WR 6 ec ees s veetesdutegaeseaewe Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 
EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T, Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 17-2351 
WESTERN GAME FARM—Jack N. Anderson, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 
LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 


STATB WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 


SOUTHWEST GAME FARM—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 
Phone: New Bethlehem BRoadway 5-7640 
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HAVE wuuD UUIDUUK MANNERS 
| need a pledge about my slogan 
Please help me write one— 

YOU may win an award 


Ist Place Award 
$200 U. S. Bond 


2nd Place Award 
$150 U. S. Bond 


3rd Place Award 
$100 U. S. Bond 


4th Place Award 
$75 U. S. Bond 


5th Place Award 
$50 U. S. Bond 


Rules of Contest 


. Contest is open to all students enrolled 
in grades | through I2 in any school 
within the State of Pennsylvania. A youth 
group—school, class, club—is eligible to 
participate as a unit, and the entry it sub- 
mits will be judged in competition with 
the entries—PLEDGES—entered by _ indi- 
vidual students. 
. The purpose of the contest is to obtain a 
pledge pertaining to the slogan—HAVE 
GOOD OUTDOOR MANNERS—which 
may be used in furtherance of the Good 
Outdoor Manners Educational Project. 
. Pledges will be judged on—(I) recogni- 
tion of—by words or connotation—the 
various forms of outdoor recreational ac- 
tivities; (2) originality; (3) consciseness; 
(4) neatness; and (5) spelling. 
. No entrant will be given more than one 
award, 
. All entries must be mailed to The Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Association, P. O. Box 389, 
Ardmore, Pa. and must be postmarked 
not later March 15, 1960. 
. All entries become the property of The 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association. 
. Winners will be announced in May 1960 3 as $ 
and prizes awarded promptly. Se 
. Contest judges will be representatives of SN 
the sponsoring agencies and others desig- 7 : 
nated by them. Decisions of the judges MEP 
will be final. Sr tt — 
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